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A LIFE'S LESSONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Never had the taciturnity of her father so 
weighed upon the spirits of Nannie as while 
presiding that evening at his tea-table. But 
she would rather he had been altogether 
silent, than utter the few words he let fall. 

"Did neighbour Varnham show you her 
son's pictur ?" he inquired, on learning that 
she had spent the afternoon at Hawyer's Cot- 
tage. " I found her crying over it, the day 
after the lad made sail." 
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2 A life's lessons. 

His daughter replied briefly in the negative. 
But it grieved her that her friend should have 
maintained this reserve towards her ; — Jiery 
whom she had, nevertheless, addressed by the 
endearing name of daughter ! 

" John Rawson and his wife had been a- 
thinking, this year or two past," resumed 
Michael Balfour, " to get her to take appren- 
tice the second girl of theim, who's a great 
hand at fine work. Little Edith could have 
boarded with her grandfather ; and by neigh- 
bour Vamhara's teaching, might have been 
put in a famous way of earning her bread. 
In time, maybe, she might have set up a shop 
for herself in Ilsin'ton. The Rawsons are a 
large family to keep idle." 

"And what made them alter their views, 
father ?" 

" Only that after what had been hinted by 
old Macglashan, it wouldn't have been quite 
the thing for an honest man's child to bide 
under her roof." 
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" That was no suggestion of our dear, good 
David's," cried Nannie, eagerly. " David is 
too charitable and too just to condemn her on 
such vague accusations." 

But her eagerness served only to close the 
lips of her father. He had not intended to 
be so communicative ; and from that moment, 
till he bestowed upon her his nightly blessing 
previously to retiring to rest, said not another 
word. 

Poor Nannie ! The room had seemed dull 
while he sat there, with half-closed eyes, sip- 
ping his tea audibly out of a tea-spoon. But 
after he was gone, after the tea things had 
been removed, and nothing was left for com- 
panionship but the grim old clock, whose tick- 
tack seemed to reproach her that the voice of 
home, which she had so often yearned after in 
her school-day absence from Gridlands, should 
have become so tedious, — she almost wished 
for him back again. Anything rather than 
that trying tete-a-tete with self! For self 

B 2 
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spoke still more rebukingly to Nannie than 
the grim old clock. She was just beginning 
to ask herself whether, if she retired to bed, 
sleep would put an end to the throbbing of 
her temples and throbbing of her heart, when 
a loud tap on the window shutters of the 
parlour, which closed from without, startled 
her from her reverie. After a moment's 
alarm, convinced that the sound was the 
coinage of her own somewhat disturbed 
imagination, she again leaned her aching brow 
upon her hand, and ejideavoured to re-collect 
her scattered thoughts, of long sea voyages, 
and the pains and penalties of life in Bengal ; 
when a second tap, still louder than the first, 
satisfied her she was not mistaken. A little 
flurried — for the hour was late, and the house 
detached from the village — she was half in- 
clined to wake up her father. ^ For the present, 
however, she contented herself with desiring 
Dinah to call in one of the men, who was still 
astir in the cow-yard, to unbar the house 
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door, and ascertain the object and quality of 
this mysterious visitor. 

But her commission was probably overheard 
from without ; for, as she crossed the little 
hall, the reiterated sound of her own name 
arrested her steps and enlightened her mind. 
With a joyful cry of " Elisha !" she instantly 
rushed forward to unfasten the bolts, and 
herself admit him into the house. 

Yes, it was indeed her cousin who met her 
view as she opened the door ; and partly under 
the excitement of relief from terror, and partly 
from the comfort of finding a companion for 
her loneliness, she folded him in her arms, 
and kissed him with a sister's greeting. 

'' I am so glad, so very glad, you are come !" 
cried she, after issuing orders to provide for 
his refreshment. " But why steal upon us 
thus ?'^ 

" I dismissed the chaise in the village. I 
was afraid of alarming my uncle by so late a 
visit." 
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" It was only your cousin you were not 
afraid of frightening to death !" 

" I am very weary," was all he could reply 
to her challenge — " I have been on the road 
since yesterday." 

"But why so much haste?" she inquired, 
after carefully installing him in his favourite 
chair, and preparing some tea to his liking— 
" and why did not aunt Dorty accompany 
you ?" 

" It would have caused delay. And it was 
essential to me to obtain an fearly answer to a 
question I want to ask you." 

Nannie's heart sank within her. Did this 
question originate in information which he 
might have received from their common 
guardian P 

" Ask it, then," said she, endeavouring to 
smile, " since your curiosity is so pressing." 

"Not till I have rested a while," replied 
Ely, pressing his hand upon his heart, as she 
had often seen him do, in earlier years, when 
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suffering from attacks of pain. Yet he did 
not look ill. His health and strength had 
accomplished wonderful progress since their 
last meeting. The slender boy, though still 
slender, had grown tall and manly-looking; 
and though the lineaments of his face were 
still as delicate and his complexion as trans- 
parent as a woman's, the fair hair, brushed* 
back from his fine forehead, developed the 
expression of his intellectual countenance. 

" Wait, then, till to-morrow, dearest Ely," 
said Nannie, cordially extending her hand. 
"There can be no such vast hurry. You 
cannot leave us again to-morrow ? You 
will at least spend a few days at Gridlands. 
Your presence will be such a comfort — such a 
great comfort to me." 

Thus entreated, it was not likely he should 
persist in the intention with which he had 
entered the house. He had, in fact, already 
desired the postboy to return for him on the 
morrow at noon. 
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"If I find that some business I have to 
transact in London can be accomplished by 
letter," said EUsha, fondly pressing her offered 
hand, " I may be able to pass a few days with 
you — and my uncle/' 

" Thanks, thanks ! But what is all this of 
business in London ? Are you becoming so 
great as well as so learned a man, cousin, that 
nothing short of London will content you? 
Do you remember how often we used to sit 
together at sunset on the shore, at Blackpool, 
woi^dering whether you would ever grow 
strong enough for journeys and voyages, that 
we might see the world together ?" 

" Perhaps it was that hope which strength- 
ened my frame, Nannie/' he replied. " I am 
a different being now. That close warehouse 
at Manchester, and that stifling, smoky atmo- 
sphere, checked the very life within me. 
Clifton has altered my nature.'' 

" It has not altered your voice, dear Ely. 
It seems so pleasant to hear it again. I have. 
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been much among strangers lately. This 
is my first day at home; and home and 
you together, seem such a natural combi- 
nation !" 

They soon fell into family discussions, as 
though they had never parted : each uncon- 
scious that, at their age, those who part for 
any length of time, cannot meet again. Time 
works such tr^sformations ! In their case 
the expanded intellect of one, the aroused 
vigour of the other, had extinguished the simple 
Nannie and sickly Elisha of Manchester. 

They soon fell to commenting upon the books 
sent her by her cousin — that memorable birth- 
day present ; and a thousand little topics were 
discussed between them^ till Martha, whose 
yawns had long been audible from her retreat, 
brought in bed-candies, . with the significant 
intimation that Mr. Hildyard's room was ready, 
and that, as the night was cold, there was a 
good fire a-glow in the, grate. The cousins 
had not perceived that the small hours were 
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come, or that they had sat out the one by 
which they had been seated. 

That night, exhausted as he was by his long 
journey, young Hildyard could not close his 
eyes. Hour after hour, he lay awake — his 
mind dazzled by visions of love and joy. The 
tender reception bestowed on him by his 
cousin, her obvious delight at his unexpected 
arrival, seemed to express sen^ents towards 
him of which, at his last sojourn at Gridlands, 
he had sometimes doubted the existence or the 
possibility. He had even fancied, at times, 
that she regarded him with the same humili- 
ating pity which had so often galled him 
.during his infirm childhood. But now, she 
seemed to love him as much — almost as much 
as he loved her I 

Never had he fancied her half so beautiful 
as when, on the sudden lapsing of her fears 
at his arrival, she sprang to his neck and bad 
him welcome. By that hearth-side where they 
had been sitting together, as in their child- 
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hood, hand in hand, the loveliness of her 
flushed cheek, and the kindly feelings beaming 
from her eyes, had kindled unearthly rapture 
in his own. It was almost morning before he 
slept. 

Daylight creeping through the curtains, and 
steps upon the gravel walk beneath his win- 
dow, warned him that it was time to be astir; 
and up he started, expecting that the early 
riser by whom he had been disturbed would 
prove his uncle, proceeding to enjoy his morn- 
ing pipe under the lime-trees. 

A glance from his window not only con- 
vinced him of his mistake, but filled him with 
consternation. Thoroughly at home, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and attired in one of those 
fanciful shooting-dresses which Highland sports 
first brought into vogue, but which have been 
caricatured on the continent, (on the plea that 
the greater the eccentricity, the stronger the 
proof that the wearer is accustomed to sport 
on his own territories, and defy remark), saun- 
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tered L^nce de LanviUe ; his slouched beaver 
and pointed beard imparting a Eubens-like 
character to his handsome head. 

In this singular figure, young Hildyard had 
little difficulty in recognising one of the new 
inhabitants of Hawkshill ; of whom, and of 
Nannie's intimacy with them, he had heard 
only too much from Jakes Zelters. But 
that he should be ahready thus intimately 
installed at Gridlands! That he should be 
cutting off with his riding-whip so uncere- 
moniously the heads of Nannie's favourite car- 
nations ! 

What business had he there at such a time ? 

Before Elisha had in any degree recovered 
his astonishment, or half completed his toilet, — 
and how homely appeared his own garments 
compared with the gay plumage of the foreign 
bird strutting below, — his uncle was in the 
room. 

" Nannie wouldn't have me disturbed last 
night, lad, to bid thee welcome," said the 
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farmer ; " and this morning I wouldn't have 
her disturb thee till thou hadst slept thy sleep 
out. But bustle about now, Ely ! Fve a sight 
to show thee below." 

" I have seen it," replied his nephew, with 
something of a derisive smile upon his lips. 

" It seems that the poor lady at HawkshiU 
is growing worse and worse, and she and her 
sister won't hear of less than getting Nannie 
back among them again. So they've sent 
their brother and one of their saddle horses to 
fetch her. Such a first-rate beauty as 'tis ! 
Come down to the stables, Ely, and have a 
look at it. In one of my rough stalls, among 
my rough nags, she looks Uke a queen in a 
satin gown !" 

Young Hildyard was a Uttle reheved to 
find that it was with Mademoiselle de Lan- 
ville's high-bred mare, and not Mademoiselle 
de Lanville's high-bred brother, that his uncle 
had proposed to dazzle his eyes. 

" And when does Nannie start ? Shall I 
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see her before she goes ?" he inquired in an 
embarrassed voice. 

" Goes wherCy lad ? She's only busy writing 
a bit of a note to explain to her foreign friends, 
that she can't leave home — that thou'rt here 
along with us." 

" I should be sorry that my visit placed 
any restraint on her inclination," said Ely, 
stiffly. 

" But her inclination is to stay at home. I 
heard her say as much to that . young foreign 
chap, the moment he explained the object of 
his coming. — I didn't rightly understand their 
jabber. But I could hear by his tone that he 
was beseeching and remonstrating. And when 
he found 'twas no mortal use, off he went 
into the garden in a huff, while Nannie betook 
herself to her desk ; and I see he's making sad 
havoc among the flowers, for pure spite and 
vexation." 

Welcome was this intelligence to Elisha : 
still more welcome the sound of horses' hoofs 
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on the Hawksjiill road, followed by the hur- 
ried trot of the well-mounted groom, and the 

beautiful Zerlina he was leading, which had 

* 

to keep up with his angry pace. But more 
acceptable would it have been not to have 
found him at all within the sanctuary of Grid- 
lands. WhUe working out his probation at 
a distance, that quiet spot had always appeared 
to him such hallowed ground, so safe a re- 
treat ! To him, his sweet and innocent cou- 
sin appeared an especial gift of providence, 
conceded to be the crowning blessing of his 
once valueless life ; and he could not bear to 
have her even gazed upon by eyes profane. 

On rejoining her at the breakfast table, he 
found her even more gracious, and thought 
her even more lovely, than on the preceding 
night. But with a lover's jealous instinct, he 
could not help attributing the archness which, 
for a moment, laughed in her hazel eyes, to 
something connected with her recent inter- 
view. 
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" You are right/* said she, fiankly, when he 
taxed her with her scarcely repressed mirth. 
— '' I am amused at having countermined a 
mine ! They wanted me back at HawkshiU, 
and could think of no better plea than to 
pretend that Madame van der Helde, being 
worse, was constantly asking for me. Whereas 
a little foot-messenger who leaves Hawkshill 
for Middledale every morning at day-break, to 
gather mushrooms for the French cook, brought 
me tidings, this morning, of her very great 
amendment, half an hour before L6once made 
his appearance. His diplomacy was conse- 
quently defeated." 

" L^once !" — Cousin Ely, so proud whenever 
she called him by his Christian name, was 
grieved at hearing so precious a privilege 
lavished on a stranger. 

"A mount on Zerlina, too, was a bribe 
which Monsieur de Lanville evidently thought 
irresistible. But I had promised myself to 
you and Brownie, this morning, dearest cousin, 
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and if you have finished breakfast, I am now 
at your service." 

The farmer had left them to their tardy 
meal. His men were busy with their last 
day's potato-digging, and be was anxious to 
keep an eye on the crop. 

Down the nut-walk, therefore, sauntered the 
cousins. Within doors, Nannie was too much 
intruded upon ^y Martha with questions con- 
cerning the household interests of Gridlands, 
to be secure from interruption. Under the 
lime-trees, they should be more at ease for 
conversation. 

" I want to ask you a question, Nannie, 
which you alone can answer," said EUsha 
Hildyard, abruptly, as soon as they had esta- 
blished themselves in the accustomed seat of 
Michael and the Pairson : Sancho, the favou- 
rite old dog of poor Mrs. Balfoiu*, having 
estabUshed himself in the shade at their feet. 
" I want you to tell me whether, in the happy 

VOL. II. 
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days awaiting our married life, it would afford 
yoa gratification to become the mistress of 
Hawkshill) in place of the residence in one of 
our southern counties which it is at present 
my intention to purchase ?" 

** Of Hawkshill ?" exchdmed Nannie, in 
dismay. The allusion to her future destinies 

being secondary at that moment, in ber mind, 

« 

to this sudden announcement of the dislodg- 
ments of her friends. 

'' The state of the case is this/' continued 
Elisha, endeavouring to appear composed. 
" The fortune left by my father, is far more 
considerable — four times more considerable — 
than the one we equally inherit. He was at 
once a speculative and a careful man ; nor did 
my thrifty mother ever diminish his substance 
by the outlay of a penny. On your account, 
I rejoice at this ; for they have provided nobly 
for their successors/' 

Nannie was beginning to feel distressed — 
almost angry. She hated these allusions to 
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mercenary interests. But her cousin chose to 
be heard. 

" I need not tell you," he said, " that prior 
to entering into trade on his own account, my 
£ather was a clerk in the counting-house of 
Zelters and Company. In their hands, conse- 
quently, he deposited his gains, as the world 
prospered with him ; and by them, those funds 
have been prudently invested. When, there- 
fore, the estate of HawkshiU came recently 
into the market, old Jakes bethought himself 
of his clients. Finding there was some proba- 
bility that the house with which our family 
has been more than a century connected, was 
likely to be sold under its value in order to 
be razed to the ground, it struck him that 
Dorty HUdyard and her son might wish to 
become the purchasers, and wrote to give us 
the refusal." 

"You — aunt Dorty — the purchasers of 
Hawkshill !" exclaimed Nannie, aghast at 

c 2 
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what, against her better reason, she considered 
a sacrilege. 

"Why not? We are able, not alone to 
make the purchase, but to reside there as 
becomes the place," said Elisha, his usual 
meekness expanding for a moment into self- 
assertion as he discovered her misgivings. 
" My mother, biassed by the attachments of 
her youth, is wiUing to make the acquisition, 
in order to preserve from destruction the 
house endeared by early associations. But it 
is your word, my heart's darling, that must 
decide. If you prefer that quaint old place, 
it shall be ours. If, on the contrary, you are 
tempted by a more cheerful neighbourhood, 
and a residence rendered more commodious by 
modern inventions and more sightly by modem 
taste, we will either buy or build elsewhere ; 
and Zelters and Son can sign and seal with 
Lord Mardyke." 

''I should be thankful to have you and 
aunt Dorty established at HawkshiU/' replied 
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Nannie, evasively ; "and I doubt not that she 
would be happier in returning to the haunts 
of her youth, than in taking possession of the 
finest castle in the land." 

"But it is not of her inclinations we are 
talking, it is oiyourSy^ persisted Elisha, vexed 
at what seemed almost an obstinate or afiPected 
obtuseness on the part of his cousin. 

" My inclinations, then, — can you doubt it ? 
are decidedly in favour of the purchase. If 
the place must pass out of possession of the 
family who for more than a century and a half 
have called it their own, better far that it 
should be into yours, than that of a dissolute 
nobleman, who regards it only as an invest- 
ment." 

" Still, you do not answer me, Nannie, " 
said Elisha, as peevishly as was compatible 
with his gentle nature. " Should you, 
dearest, be personally gratified by the pur- 
chase ?" 

"Unquestionably/' she replied, perceiving 
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that he was annoyed by her seeming unconcern. 
'' How could I be otherwise ! I am friendless 
here^ as regards companions of my own age. 
Think how it would improve the dreariness of 
our life at Gridlands, to have you both so near 
me. Aunt Dorty, so kind and considerate 
to my poor father: you. cousin, so gentle, 
so forbearing with myself. Only seven miles 
apart ! How we should read together, how 
consult over our reading ! What a ready in- 
terchange of books, and thoughts, and feel- 
ings ! — No further fear of loneliness ! — No 
more despondency! — Elisha always at hand 
* to enlighten and console. Tes, dear cousin ! 
Accept Mr. Zelter's offer. I am far too sel- 
fish not to wish you would settle at Hawks- 
hill." 

"But not alone, Nannie. Unless you 
were with me -my bride, my wife -what 
would Hawkshill, or any other place, be to 
me. 

" Do not set your heart on impossibilities. 
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dear Ely," answered Miss Balfour, turning, 
with fear and trembling, from his earnest 
gaze. "So long as my father lives, I will 
never quit Gridlands." 

"But my uncle is old and infirm. He 
might be induced to quit his farm." 

" Not by me. I have no wish to desert 
the home of my childhood," said Nannie, al- 
most with a shudder ; for she saw that the 
long-dreaded explanation was at hand. 

" And can you, to indulge this selfish pre- 
judice, reject the entreaties, the prayers, of 
one whom you generously admit to be so dear, 
to you?" cried young Hildyard, again seizing 
her hand. 

" Dear as a brother ; dear as an esteemed 
and valued brother ; dear as L^once de Lan- 
ville is to Eugenie and Cl^mence." 

"A young girl's maidenly scruple!" inter- 
rupted her cousin. "With such love, I am 
more than content.^' 

" No," — faltered Nannie, — ^feeling that she 
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owed it to herself and him to be explicit. 
" Not when you know that another holds a 
higher place in my aflfections." 

" Another ?" — exclaimed her cousin, starting 
to his feet. " Do you mean to say, Nannie, 
that a stranger has superseded me in your 
heart?"— 

An expressive silence was her reply. 

" The coxcomb of this morning, perhaps !" 
cried he, gasping for breath. 

"Monsieur de Lanville — the acquaintance 
of a month?** exclaimed Nannie, with indig- 
nation. "No; one whom, like yourself, dear 
Ely, I have known from childhood ; for whom 
my regard has grown with my growth, and 
strengthened with my strength." 

" Maurice Vamham !" was the scarcely 
articulate ejaculation of the heart-broken young 
man. 

" Yes ! Maurice^ — whom I shall perhaps 
never behold again. It is to you only, my 
cousin, my friend, that I have confided, or 
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ever will confide, the weakness of my heart. 
But it is a prepossession I shall never shake 
off. It is a prepossession I shall carry to the 
grave !" 
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CHAPTER IL 



When, the following spring, the first blow 
of the hammer was given towards the demo- 
lition of Hawkshill, the working population of 
the district — a sparse and uncultivated race — 
raised a feeble " hurrah !" moved, not alone 
by the love of destruction so prevalent in rude 
nature, but, according to their own statement, 
because " the estate now belonged to a true 
British nobleman, and because the frog-eating 
French folks were druv out of the land." 

At that epoch, a detestation of " frog-eating 
French folks " was still inculcated as a virtue ; 
if not precisely from the pulpit, certainly 
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from the hustings ; and all persons speaking 
a foreign tongue, were "frog-eating French 
folk," in the eyes of the mob. 

Their Dutch neighbours at Hawkshill had 
become, as it were, naturalised among them ; 
had adopted their language, and exhibited 
their complexion ; were good Protestants, and 
good housewives. Royal intermarriages, too, 
have, time immemorial, rendered England and 
Holland affectionate neighbours. But every 
Middledale quarrier who had recently encoun- 
tered on the highway that laughing cavalcade 
of joyous strangers, with their well-groomed 
horses and flowing plumes, and been made 
to scramble aside into the ditch by the haughty 
caracoling of L^nce de Lanville's beautiful 
barb, was rejoiced to hear that Hawkshill had 
changed hands ; and that a building firm at 
Preston had purchased, and agreed to cart 
away within a month, the materials of the old 
house. 

In point of fact, no one had any cause for 
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regret on the occasion ; gentle or simple, 
antiquarian or novelty-monger. By especial 
clause in the sale, the family pictures and 
books, and the gracious gifts of King William, 
of immortal memory, were reserved as heir- 
loom, and shipped at Fleetwood for Scheven- 
ing, in a barque inscribed, on its capacious 
stem, with the names of Van der Helde and 
Co. The furniture had been already disposed 
of by auction ; and every trace of the past 
was gradually disappearing from the spot. A 
considerable allotment of timber was marked 
for the ensuing fall ; and when summer and 
its roses made their appearance, nothing re- 
mained of the old Dutch mansion, except unera- 
dicable traces of the flower-garden upstarting 
with officious bloom, among heaps of rubbish 
and broken bricks, fragments of decayed wood 
and scatterings of rusty iron. 

New keepers, on the other hand, were seen 
perambulating the estate. Old tenants had 
received notice to quit ; and among those who 
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remained, an untold number of pheasants' 
eggs had been distributed. It was made in- 
cumbent on them to rear game for their new 
landlord, as carefully as they had been hereto- 
fore accustomed to bring up their children. 

Michael Balfour, little aware that he had 
been on the point of seeing his own nephew 
established at the old place, looked on with 
the unconcern which grows on apathetic na- 
tures with increasing years. He was, per- 
haps, secretly rejoiced at the hasty departure 
of the foreigner. The young gentleman in 
the slouched beaver and marvellous plaid, had 
rendered him somewhat distrustful of Nannie's 
repeated visits to Hawkshill. As to the old 
house, he observed to David Hurdis, he all 
but hated it, as having given the death-blow 
of his poor missus. — " Better that the whole 
lot should pass away altogether !" 

Jakes Zelters, meanwhile, who had come 
down to preside over the removal from the 
premises of the pictiu'cs, tapestry, and antique 
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delf, tacitly applauded his philosophy. Even 
to him. no motive had been assigned by young 
Hildyard for his rejection of a purchase so ad- 
vantageous. But though grieved by the 
vexatious origin of the aUenation of the pro- 
perty, he was not sorry to be spared all 
further trouble with the agency. He was 
old, and he was rich ; and no stipend could 
repay him for the annoyance of periodically 
quitting his business and his villa at Stock- 
well, to squabble with Scotch bailiffs and 
Lancashire farmers, audit incomprehensible ac- 
counts, and contract severe fits of rheumatism 
in the antiquated ghost-hole. When the mil- 
dewed ancestors turned their faces towards 
the Hague, and the x Lanvilles towards the 
Ardennes, he felt greatly reUeved. 

His farewell to his ward at Gridlands was 
all but paternal. 

" God be with you, my child," said he. 
" Your old friend will return hither no more. 
But should he survive your father, Nannie, look 
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upon }iim as a parent. Till then, my good 
girl, do your duty by the author of your days. 
In my country originated— and I am proud of 
it — the * Law of the Stork/ At some future 
time, since neither of you seems incUned to 
hear of it at present, may a happy marriage 
with your cousin fulfil the hopes and expec- 
tations of those whose fine fortune you in- 
herit." 

From him, too, she learned that Lucas van 
der Helde had consented to extricate his son 
from the diflSculties into which he had so gra- 
tuitously and disgracefully plunged himself, on 
condition of his becoming, in fact as well as 
name, a Dutchman ; renouncing Brussels and 
Paris, and investing that portion of the pur- 
chase-money of Hawkshill, left unabsorbed by 
lordly birds of prey, in some industrial under- 
taking, to which he might contribute his super- 
intendence as well as his capital. The King of 
the Netherlands was just then setting the ex- 
ample of such speculations. The furnaces of 
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S^raing were blazing under royal authority; 
and the old Dutchman decreed, on the score 
of his Uberal concession, that the expected 
heir of his house should be born on the brink 
of a canal, and his only son devote his leisure 
and faculties to more lucrative arithmetic than 
that of the betting-book. 

The Hildyards returned no more to Grid- 
lands. There was every pretext for absenting 
themselves, for Dorty was now too infirm for 
so long a journey ; and when the news reached 
her of the demolition of Hawkshill, it was as 
if the Neapolitans were suddenly to learn that 
Vesuvius had sunk into the earth. Elisha 
continued to address to his cousin, at regular 
intervals, tidings of his own welfare, and the 
health of his mother ; but the intervals were 
too regular to admit of his letters being other 
than formal communications. He was evi- 
dently fulfilling a duty. The warmer impulses 
of his heart had subsided. 

Michael Balfour felt too conscious that the 
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continuance of his household happiness de- 
pended on his daughter's sojourn under his 
roof, to make very pertinacious inquiries 
into her intentions as regarded his nephew. 
The only persons at Middledale who, in any 
degree, surmised the truth, were neighbour 
Vamham, now fast wasting away into the 
grave ; and the good pastor, whose attentions 
to her were, through good and evil report, un- 
intermitting as ever. 

But David too well understood the nature 
of his young parishioner, to molest her by 
vexatious questions. He saw that, humbled 
and unhappy, the sense of duty was still para- 
mount in her mind ; that she was strug- 
gling back, if not into the right way, at least 
out of the wrong. 

Still, it was not for one whose vocation was 
to instruct and exhort, not occasionally to drop 
good seed, as if inadvertently, by the wayside, 
which, he trusted, might fructify in her soul. 
Durmg the long summer evenings, he more 
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than once joined the young girl in her saunter 
beside the beck, — where, the preceding year, 
she had wandered with Maurice by her side, 
watching together the evening star become 
gradually apparent, and at length lustrous, 
amidst the gathering shades of evening ; and 
listening to his wild assertions, that even so he 
should emerge from obscurity, and become a 
shining light. And never did David leave 
unimproved these occasions to congratulate 
her, that the evil genius of Hawyer's Cottage 
had been so providentially removed from 
Middledale. 

" Our poor sick neighbour is sinking apace, 
Nannie," said he, one day towards the close of 
autumn. "I doubt whether she'll wear 
through the winter. Twas a thoughtful 
kindness of your father to send her a supply 
of the old wine he purchased out of the 
Hawkshill cellar." 

" Dr. Moss informed us that she required 
stimulants. The Hawkshill Madeira was said 
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to be half a century old. My poor mother 
accounted it an infallible cordial." 

" If it weren't for Gridlands, Nannie, I'm 
afraid even the staff of life might be lacking 
to our poor neighbour, as well as its luxuries. 
Edith told me t'other day, at Ilsin'ton, that 
since her son's departure, her needlework had 
been scarce worth the selling. Her eyesight is 
failing her. Weeping, may be, and watching ! 
Sleepless nights and scalding tears are no salve 
to the eyeball." 

" No fear, howev^, of neighbour Varnham's 
ever coming to want," answered Miss Balfour, 
endeavouring to speak cheerfully. " Tell Mrs. 
Rawson, when you see her again, to give her- 
self no trouble about disposing of the work. 
I will supply you with money to be transmitted 
by her, as if it were the produce of the 
sale." 

" To spare her feelings, eh ? Ay, thus we 
go on, Nannie, ministering to the pride of 
others, and to our own, from year to year — 

D 2 
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from life's end to life's end, — creating fair sur- 
faces, under which we deceive ourselves into 
the belief that vessels of clay are vessels of 
gold and silver. Why should that indigent 
woman disdain the charity of her neighbours ? 
Why should we administer to her false 
pri^e?" 

" We are not fair judges, dear Parson Hur- 
dis," rejoined Nannie. *'We have not been 
pampered into pride. We were not born in 
the Purple Chamber !" 

"And how know you, lass, that it was 
otherwise with this poor recluse ?" 

" What she has never asserted, I have no 
right to proclaim." 

" You were told so, probably, by that self- 
seeking son of hers, who, . had he done his 
duty by her, would have abided at Middledale 
to close her eyes, instead of bewildering her 
brain and his own by chimerical schemes of 
shaking the pagoda-tree for golden fruit which 
it has long ceased to yield," exclaimed the 
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Pairson. — "Had he really loved the mother 
who so adores him, Nannie, he would have 
stayed and worked for her ; ay, even, as a 
quarryman, or hind, rather than leave her to 
the charity of strangers." 

His companion listened m indignant silence. 
— It was not for her to become the advocate 
of Maurice. 

" But so it is ever with these CathoUcs 1" 
pursued the prejudiced Pairson. — " The mother 
that bore them, the child of their loins, is less 
to them than their church or their priest. If 
that young Jesuit were to achieve the fortune 
he pretends to, he would be making ostenta- 
tious endowments to St. Gideon's College, long 
ere he remembered the poor cottage at Mid- 
dledale." 

" I will not plead his cause," said Nannie, 
mildly, "because I know that my dear old 
friend has prejudged it. — But let me instance 
to you, by another example, that towards the 
Catholics you are grievously unjust. — You 
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have heard, I know, under what circumstances 
Lord Mardyke acquired the domain of Hawks- 
hill ; that, having won more money at Don- 
caster of the younger Van der Helde than 
he was able to pay, the elder one made a 
sacrifice of the property to liquidate the debt." 

" But the Van der Heldes are Calvinists, 
Nannie. — How do they afford a case in 
point ?" 

" The Lanvilles are rigid Catholics ; and 
Count L^once, as deeply implicated as his 
brother-in-law in that miserable affair, would 
have been ruined, but that his sister generously 
made over to him the whole of her fortune, 
leaving herself only a sufficient dowry to be- 
come a professed nun." 

" That fine young girl, whom I saw riding 
so merrily about the country scarce two years 
ago, a professed nun ?" exclaimed the Pastor. 

" In order to redeem the family honour, and 
re-establish her imprudent brother." — 

" Iniquitous — scandalous — blasphemous !" 
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exclaimed David Hurdis, stopping short, and 
striking his stout walking-stick into the turf. 
— " Do these people consider themselves en- 
titled to traflBc and chaffer with their Maker ? 
— to assume His livery, as the only badge of 
poverty that does noit degrade them from their 
order? — If this girl — I mean this noble young 
lady — was desirous of surrendering her fortune 
for the benefit of her only brother, why not 
devote herself to a simple mode of life, and 
humbly dedicate her days to good works, (as 
many of our Protestant ladies have done,) 
without shutting herself up in a convent, 
merely that eyes profane might not pry into 
her ceremonious devotions, or espy her gar- 
ments of serge ?*' 

" To every country — every creed — be its 
habits and institutions," replied Nannie. " My 
friend, Eugenie, is happy in the belief of her 
duty fulfilled, and her salvation accomplished. 
And surely, if self-abnegation — *' 

"Nannie, my dear child," interrupted the 
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venerable Pastor, taking her hands firmly be- 
tween his own, — " deceive not yourself by 
dictionary words. — My poor daughter, slaving 
for her husband and ten children in Ilsin'ton 
Market-place, is far more self-denying than 
your lazy nun, mechanically rehearsing her 
canticles, and beating her breast, with cries of 
* mea culpa.' " 

Nannie would not join in a contest of 
opinion with one whose grey hairs and pas- 
toral authority over her, entitled him to her 
utmost deference. But it did not alienate 
her a jot the more from Maurice Vamham, or 
diminish her affectionate admiration of the 
sacrifice of Eugenie de Lanville, that they wor- 
shipped God before another altar than her own. 

All that he had asserted, however, and all 
that she soon afterwards learned from Dr. 
Moss concerning the condition of Mrs. Varn- 
ham, saddened her with the certainty that her 
long-suffering friend was going hence to be no 
more seen. 
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Her own observations fully confinned the 
decree. There was a yearning glance in the 
eyes of the cripple, when she bad her good- 
bye, every night, which only too plainly in- 
dicated how she longed to retain her by her 
side. But Nannie dared not propose to stay. 
Her father, with the fretfulness of increasing 
years, had more than once taxed her with con- 
sidering Hawyer's Cottage far more her home 
than Gridlands. 

Still, though their hearts were so close to- 
gether, there was an unrecognised gulf be- 
tween them. As little as ever did neighbour 
Varnham recur to the past ; as little as ever 
confide to her young consolatress the exact 
appointment occupied by her son — his future 
prospects — his present abode. — Gladly, setting 
all personal feelings apart, would Nannie have 
addressed to him tidings of his mother's pre- 
carious condition, which Mrs. Varnham's ap- 
prehension of giving him pain probably induced 
her to withhold. But Nannie knew not where 
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to address him. — " India'* is a wide word.— 
She was even uncertain in which of the Presi- 
dencies his destinies were appointed. 

Nannie at length resolved to take courage, 
and inquire definitely of the sick woman all 
that it so much imported her to know ; when, 
lo ! one night, a bitter night in January, when 
the beck was congealed in its bed, and the 
sleet rattled like a shower of arrows against 
the shutters of Gridlands, while the wind 
howled in the wide chimney as though an 
enemy were at hand, Nannie was summoned 
by a lad dispatched to her by David Hurdis, 
to the bedside of the dying woman. 

Though her very breathing, as she met the 
external air, was almost suspended by the 
intense cold, she instantly hurried back with 
him to Hawyer's Cottage; and the anxious 
and dilated eyes of the cripple, and the glazed 
look of her cheeks and brow, convinced poor 
Nannie at once that her last moments were at 
hand. 



It- 
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A powerful vapour of ether pervaded the 
room ; and by her bedside sat the grey-haired 
pastor, unable to restrain his tears ; yet so 
venerable in his simplicity of Christian com- 
miseration, that the most gorgeous robes of 
the Catholic church could not have added a 
particle to his dignity. "Thy sins be for- 
given thee !" conveyed, from his simple lips, 
an almost apostolic benediction. 

Aware that between Nannie and his peni- 
tent there existed a heart in heart confidence, 
as between mother and daughter, he rose to 
depart when Miss Balfour placed herself on 
her knees beside the couch of the sufferer. 

" Till to-morrow !" said he, wringing the 
slender fingers of Mrs. Varnham, already 
moist with the dews of death. But he knew 
that the only morrow likely to dawn for her, 
was the great day of eternity. 

" My child, my Nannie," faltered the sick 
woman, collecting all her strength to fold her 
within her feeble arms, the moment David 
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Hurdis, having enveloped himself in his rough 
cloak, slowly quitted the room. " I should 
have spoken to you before, — I should have 
told you long ago, that we were about to part. 
But you have undergone so many cares ! I 
did not wish to see your young face again 
darkened by a cloud !" 

The only solicitude of Miss Balfour, at 
that moment, was how best to assuage the 
throes convulsing the infirm frame of her 
friend. Drops of anguish faUing from the 
brow of the dying woman, attested the torture 
which her fortitude would fain have concealed. 

" I have scarcely strength to thank you — 
scarcely breath to talk to you. But I must 
no longer delay," she faltered. " My mo- 
ments are numbered, Nannie, — my child, 
my darling — and it is to you I must confide 
my last instructions to my son. Some time 
since, I wrote to recal him to England ; be- 
cause, when I am gone, there will be no fur- 
ther obstacle to his sojourn in the land of his 
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fathers. But when he comes back, those by 
whom his destiny is controlled, will never deal 
candidly with him. It is not in their nature, 
— ^it is not in their faith. You, Nannie, whom 
he loves like his own soul, must be my mes- 
senger to Maurice.** 

" I will conscientiously discharge any duty 
with which you may entrust me," said the 
sobbing girl. "But remember that we are 
no longer together as we have been. My 
word may not suffice to Maurice. Let me 
bring you a pencil and paper. Write what 
you would say." 

"That has been already provided for/' 
murmured the suflFerer. "Take away with 
you to-night, Nannie, yonder casket, of which 
the key lies on my pillow ; the second time, 
dear child, that I have confided it to your 
hand. It contains a letter — a letter of ex- 
planation — addressed to my son, in intervals 
of distracting sorrow, distracting pain. Give 
it into no other hand than his. Maurice must 
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read it in your presence. Till he has thoroughly 
perused it, Nannie, if you love me, pledge not 
yourself to become his wife !" 

" He will never ask me," murmured Miss 
Balfour. " He told me when we last parted, 
that—" 

" Mere ravings of a lover's fretful jealousy ! 
He loves you better than his life. His first 
movement on landing in England, will be to 
hasten to your feet. Let his next be to peruse 
the dying wishes of his unhappy mother." 

They were interrupted by Dinah, with a 
restorative only too much needed by her pa- 
tient. But the power of swallowing was gone. 
The power of articulation scarcely remained. 

" Farewell, my daughter," were the last in- 
telligible words uttered by the cripple. " Fare- 
well ! Grieve not for the death of one whose 
life has been one of bitterness and sorrow. 
Oh ! that in a world whose best solace is the 
interchange of human affection, we should deal 
so hardly by each other— so hardly — so " 
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The sobs of those who watched by her bed- 
side were anxiously suspended, in order that 
not one whisper of that expiring voice should 
be lost. 

" Make him happy !" was all that Nannie 
could distinctly hear, as she bent over Mrs. 
Vamham's wasted form. " When we meet 
again, Nannie, I shall demand at your hands 
an account of the well-doiilg of my son !" — 
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CHAPTER III. 



Five days afterwards, the snow lay deep 
on a new-made grave in Middledale church- 
yard. Small matter of interest was it to the 
drudges of the hard-working hamlet, whether 
the poor cripple were lying on her couch in 
Hawyer's Cottage, or in her bed of clay. The 
utmost notice taken of her departure was by 
a remark that her death would be a great 
riddance for the Balfours ; that the poor, use- 
less, lame woman must have hung tedious 
heavy on their hands ; and that Dinah Slade 
would now be wanting a service. 

But to Nannie, what a loss ! Everybody 
-—everything — seemed to be deserting her. 



^ 
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To the death of her kind mother, had suc- 
ceeded the gain and loss of those new friends, 
whose brief sojourn in England had cost them 
so dear. Maurice had thrown her oflF ; — cousin 
Ely, her playmate, — ^ her other self, — was 
thoroughly estranged. And now, the gentle 
spirit which had so incorporated itself with 
her daily life, and been to her as a guardian 
angel, was gone to its rest ! 

How chilUng was the thought, amid that 
dreary winter weather ! The north wind 
wailing through the leafless hme branches, 
seemed like the requiem of the dead. Nannie 
had been too much shaken by that deathbed 
parting, to be aware of what had immediately 
ensued. But by degrees, she learned that 
David Hmrdis, at his last interview with the 
deceased, had received instructions to apprise 
the Liverpool attorneys of her decease, who 
would provide for her interment. 

And provide they did. The partner who 
had spoken so harshly of her to the Rawsons, 
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made his appearance, to see that she was 
burie3 in the cheapest and humblest manner. 
On his first arrival, he had signified his in- 
tention that, in her son's absence from Eng- 
land, Mrs. Vamham's effects should be sold. 
But when his attention was called to the 
worthlessness of the few poor articles of fur- 
niture belonging to her, — to the meanness of 
her threadbare apparel, — to the all but desti- 
tution in which[her latter days had worn away, 
—even he appeared shocked and distressed. 

" But was this all ? Had she no valuables 
— no hoarded trinkets ?" 

" Nothing ! Not a lock and key in the 
cottage. She had subsisted chiefly on the 
labour of her hands, partly on charity." 

" Then he will be appeased !" burst invo- 
luntarily from the lips of the man of the law. 
And the faithful attendant of the dead was 
empowered to take possession of her pauper- 
like inheritance. David had truly said that 
there was not sufficient to repay the sale. 
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At his daughter's request, Michael Balfour 
readily consented that Dinah should, for the 
present, retain possession of Hawyer's Cottage. 

K, as she informed him, Maurice was about 
to return, the poor lad would be glad to find 
wherewithal to lay his head. It would be a 
comfort in his trouble, to find that nothing 
was altered in his old home. 

It was not often, now, that the old farmer 
spoke so much to the purpose. It counted 
among the many distresses of Nannie, that 
her father's faculties were manifestly failing. 
— It was not to be wondered at. — Michael 
had far exceeded the allotted years of man, as 
was more them once observed to his daughter 
by old Martha, in confiding to her that the 
hinds had a hard matter to follow the contra- 
dictory orders of their old master, and that it 
behoved her to take upon herself the manage- 
ment of the farm. 

But for worlds would not Nannie have 
issued or controverted a single order, so as to 
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excite his suspicions of his own infirmity. 
They were above the world. What mattered 
the gain or loss of a few pounds, so that the 
old man retained his sense of authority, and 
sat in his arm-chair by the fireside, unconscious 
that the things of this world were crumbUng 
from his hold P 

The point that chiefly grieved her in his 
growing weakness, was his jealousy of the 
ihours she still unwittingly devoted to Haw- 
yer's Cottage. He could not bear her to be 
out of his sight. The nipping weather con- 
fined him to the fireside. Yet he often missed 
her when he wanted John Rawson's weekly 
newspaper read to him for the second or third 
time, or his pipe replenished, or to be told, 
over and over again, what dinner was pre- 
paring for him. 

At such moments, Nannie was often seated 
in the old arm-chair at Hawyer's, wrapped in 
her cloak, and gazing vacantly upon the 
cheerless hearth, where she would never con- 
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sent to Dinah's lighting a fire for her use ; 
—dreaming of the past, dreaming of the 
future,— counting, by those strange computa- 
tions suggested by the heart rather than the 
head, how many months, how many weeks, 
how many days, must elapse, ere Maurice 
received the summons of his mother, and re- 
turned to his deserted home. 

And how often were those calculations dis- 
credited ! How often did a messenger arrive 
from Gridlands, apprising Miss Balfour that 
her father wanted her, that all was going 
wrong at home : yet no news of Maurice ! 
Not a line addressed to his mother ; and 
no intimation that he was aware of his be- 
reavement. 

That letter — packet, rather than letter — be- 
queathed to her by the dead, had been again 
and again examined by the poor girl, on whose 
heart and conscience the deposit lay heavy as 
lead. When the first breath of spring brought 
forth the tender, shell-like leaflets of the old 
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lime-trees, she began to ask herself whether, 
if Maurice rejected his mother's appeal, and 
adhered to his new career, it was not her duty 
to remit to him at once Mrs. Yamham's last 
wishes. But again, how was this to be done ? 
She had no clue to his address ; and it 
would be sacrilege to entrust so sacred a de- 
posit to any but the surest method of com- 
munication. Besides, his mother had expressly 
conditioned that she was to be present when 
he opened the packet. 

She armed her courage, therefore, to wait : 
— to wait I — one of the most trying ordeals of 
human philosophy. — Alas ! how many precious 
years of our life are squandered in waiting ; 
waiting for those who come not, — waiting 
for letters, — waiting for the fulfilment of en- 
gagements, — waiting for the restoration of 
health, — waiting for the fruition of hopes, for 
the maturity of our children, the reconciliation 
of estranged friends, the reforms of public life, 
the alliances of private ! — Regardless of the 
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sunshine of Heaven, the breath of May, the 
rainbow in the sky, waiting, still waiting; 
waiting, while the wood is seasoning for our 
cofl5n, and the woollen weaving for our 
shroud ! — 

Summer came and waned. Buds formed 
themselves amid the foliage of the rose-trees of 
Gridlands, — expanded, blossomed, shed their 
leaves : — but no Mauricp. No letters arrived. 
He had, perhaps, received information from 
Messrs. Macglashan and Thorpe of the death 
of his mother. 

Overland mails had not at that epoch over- 
mastered all obstacles of time or space : one 
of those precious boons which the world has 
accepted with its usual grudging ingratitude. 
The communication between England and 
India was still an affair of months, instead of 
weeks ; and all she could do was to meet with 
patience the fretful questions of the old farmer, 
whose lack-lustre eye and incessant prattle 
afforded sad companionship for her anxieties. 
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" These trials will be accounted unto thee, 
my poor child," whispered David Hurdis, 
when, one day, just as she had espied the first 
autumnal tint on the old lime-trees and the 
first brown shrivelled leaf lying at her feet — ^he 
found her in tears. — "Be not dismayed, 
Nannie. Days of duty, child, have a sunshine 
of their own. No created mortal can foresee 
or frame his destinies. My crust has been 
often hard, my draught scanty ; and I have 
been tempted to rebel against the Giver, But 
now that my life is at its close, I recognise 
only the mercies dispensed to me. On retro- 
spection, I would not exchange this rough firock 
for cope or stole. So few have been my 
temptations to evil, so close my fellowship 
with my brethren, that God and my neigh- 
bour have been anigh me, and easy to serve. 
Nannie, lass — cheer up 1 — Many a great lady 
out yon, in what is called the world, would be 
content to change her lot with one so calm 
and innocent as thine.'' 
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Between the philosophy of eighty and 
eighteen, there is a chasm not easy to bridge 
over ; but the lessons of her homely teacher 
served at least to stimulate the courage of the 
desponding girl. She strove to exert herself. 
She endeavoured to make |her doting father's 
comfort the sole object of her life, and to find 
worthy objects in the village to share the time 
and charity so long devoted to Hawyer's 
Cottage. She even attempted to resume the 
studies of her interrupted education. But 
that was beyond her power. Impossible to 
pin down her attention to grammars and 
lexicons, with such urgent reminiscences, such 
earnest hopes, still stirring in her soul. 

Twice, since the departure of her foreign 
Mends from Hawkshill, had letters reached her 
from C16mence. — ^The first announced the birth 
of a son, who seemed to have at once pos- 
sessed himself of her whole affections ; for 
she spoke of her sister's taking the veil as a 
"judicious family arrangement," not as the 
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event which deprived her for ever of the be- 
loved companion of her childhood. The 
second, at the close of Eugenie's novitiate, 
stated that the happy rescdts of that event were 
now perfected, by the marriage of their dear 
L^nce with the wealthy and beautiful daughter 
of the Prince de Courtrai; nor could even 
the simple-hearted Nannie help surmising that 
the triumphant tone in which this lofty alli- 
ance was narrated, purported to rebuke the 
petite paysanne' 8 presumption in declining the 
hand of one whose knightly ancestor was the 
companion-in-arms, at Acre, of Richard Cceur 
de Lion. 

With Eugenie herself, all hope of inter- 
course was at an end. Eugenie was, in 
truth, Eug&ie no longer ; and Sceur V^ro- 
nique of the Sacr^ Cceur, must not endanger 
her soul's salvation by correspondence with a 
heretic. 

fhe lot of that young and happy being 
whom chance had brought into such famiUar 
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intercourse with her thoughts and feelings, 
thus prematurely cut off from the joys of life, 
was far more appaUing to Nannie than that of 
the gentle firiend over whose head the grass 
and daisies were growing. 

She had often heard Maurice enlarge with 
enthusiasm upon the peace of a conventual 
life. Sceur V^ronique herself, before her vo- 
cation was forced upon her, had described the 
solitary cells and quiet corridors, of Jette, as 
far more congenial to her taste than the bril- 
liant salons of the Hotel de Lanville, or the 
tumultuous gaieties of the court. But the 

heart of the young girl, accustomed only to 
the spectacle of domestic love that sweetens 
the hardest fare and brightens the humblest 
cottage, spoke a very different language. There 
is, moreover, in English nature an intuitive 
aspiration after freedom, to which the very 
word cloture is abhorrent. The " grate *' pre- 
sented to the imagination of the petite pay- 
sanne the horrors of a prison. And aver 
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these things she pondered and pondered, till 
the exercise of her reflective powers almost 
supplied the place of experience in enlarging 
aod fortifying her mind. 

In all that remained wanting to her of 
knowledge of the world, what a gain to the 
recluse ! Why prematurely acquire that fatal 
insight into social abuses which deprives the 
present of its charm, and overclouds the 
future ? What would it have availed to Nannie 
Balfour of Gridlands, to know that the Age she 
lived in, if schooled out of the arrogant pomp 
of Dives, exhibited only the fictitious pros- 
perity of Lazarus, having his sores concealed 
under a specious mantle ; that, if less brutal 
than our forefathers, it is because the cunning 
of civilisation has enabled us to varnish over 
our evil propensities ; that those who confide 
in the surface of things, entrust their safety, 
like the Neapohtans, to a crust of ashes under 
which the ^glowing lava is still waiting to 
engulf them. 
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Better that she should still watch on, wait- 
ing the return of him she was never to see 
again ; wiping the tears of dotage from the 
eyes of her father ; or even puzzling over the 
bewilderment of German declinations. Far- 
sighted philosophy, by straining the optic 
nerve, destroys our just appreciation of the 
objects nearest to us ; — ^the ripple on the ad- 
jacent brook — the pencilling of the wild-flower 
at our feet. — 

Meanwhile, time glided past, silent and 
unobserved, like the flowing of a stream. An 
unincidental life is proverbially the speediest 
in its lapse ; and a long voyage, so tedious in 
apprehension, is looked back upon as a day. 
" To rock the cradle of declining age " is an 
occupation as productive of calm to the active 
agent, as to the slumberer ; and though two 
whole years elapsed after the death of Mrs. 
Varnham, before her aged benefactor of Grid- 
lands was laid beside her in the Middledale 
grave yard, it seemed to Nannie, in the re- 
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trospect, as though the one had scarcely sur- 
vived the other. 

Of Elisha, for the last twelve months, she 
had heard less and less. At intervals, formal 
letters, but oftener large packets of books, 
reached her from her cousin ; books selected 
no longer by the lover, but by the preceptor. 
Fiction had given way to fact ; poetry to his- 
tories, memoirs, travels. Now that his health 
was established, his mind seemed to have at- 
tained a more vigorous texture. 

When summoned by Nannie to Gridlands, 
to assist in laying his uncle's head in the 
grave, he declined the journey. But it was 
on a plea which she was obliged to recognise 
as valid. His mother's life hung upon a 
thread. He did not dare to leave her. 

Another friend, to whom she had written to 
solicit the same mark of respect, had been 
forced to excuse himself on grounds of a 
similar nature. Jakes Zelters was now a fix- 
ture in his arm-chair, at Stockwell. But, 
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conscious that his presence was due to the 
representative of old Madam Verhout and 
her highly-esteemed baiUff, he dispatched 
in his place the son who also represented him 
in his compting-house in the Barbican. But, 
alas ! the Dutch delegate made his appearance 
at Gridlands, on the day of the funeral, 
armed with a desk full of parchments, leases, 
and account-books, twice the size of his carpet 
bag ; the very aspect of which might have 
affected the most iron-headed conveyancer 
going with a fit of the megrims, and was 
far from calculated to . rkise the depressed 
spirits of Miss Balfour. 

As Wilhem Zelters (who wrote himself 
junior, though on the verge of fifty) was a 
sober, solemn widower, keenly alive to the 
value of the securities under his charge, it is 
possible that Nannie's forethoughted old guar- 
dian may not have been wholly disinterested 
in his choice of a representative. But if so, he 
reckoned without his hostess ; nor, when the 
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new man of business discovered her appalling 
ignorance of business, insensibility to lier in- 
terests, and prodigality to the point of refusing 
to let the messuage of Gridlands, from which 
she already announced her intention of absent- 
ing herself tiU the attainment of her majority, 
would he have accepted for wife a woman, 
however opulent, so manifestly unworthy the 
Dutch blood stagnating in her veins. 

In so decided a favourite of fortune as Nan- 
nie Balfour, covetousness, however, would have 
been a crime. While so many of her fellow- 
creatures were struggling for the necessaries 
of life, some toiling by the sweat of their 
brows, some, of their brains. Providence was 
heaping up ingots around her. Those who 
preceded her, appeared to have Uved and 
laboured, only that their self-sacrificing fru- 
gaUty might provide her with luxuries. At 
the death of Michael Balfour, it appeared that 
his savings invested in the Ilsington Bank, 
amounted to a larger sum than Zelters and 
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Son already held in trust for his daughter. 
The petite paysanne was in actual possession 
of twelve hundred a year ! 

But that Middledale had become too narrow 
a sphere for her aspirations, was by no means 
the result of this discovery. Had she been to 
work for her bread, Nannie would still have 
expatriated herself. Not because she had heard 
the simple Dalesfolk scouted by Maurice as 
miserable boors ; not because from Eugenie 
and Cldmence she had obtained an insight 
into the refinements of civilised life ; but be- 
cause there she had both sujffered and inflicted 
pain ; because there she had alienated from 
herself her childhood's gentle friend ; because 
there she had been rejected by Maurice ; be- 
cause there^ for two long years, she had watched 
and wept for his return. 

Still, though resolved upon departure, when 
the time arrived for bidding adieu to the old 
homestead with its lime-trees, the spreading 
moors with their gorgeous purple carpeting 
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the green hill-sides where her flocks were 
quietly cropping their meagre pasture, — above 
all, that sacred grave-yard, whose very silence 
spoke audibly to her heart, — she felt that she 
was severing herself from the better part of 
her existence. Applying to herself the words 
of Tasso's hermit to Erminia, 

D'ogni oltraggio e scomo 
La mia famiglia e la mia greggia illese^ 
Sempre qui fur, nfe strepito di Marte 
Ancor turb6 questa remota parte, 

she seemed to foresee that in the wide world 
of the continent to which she was hastening, 
many outrages, many scorns might await her. 

Previous to quitting England, she was to 
spend a month with the Zelters family, that 
she might judge for herself of the elderly 
duenna whom, at her desire, they had pro- 
vided for their ward ; and in the interim, 
she resolved on making a strenuous effort 
to obtain some insight into the destinies 
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of Maurice. If evil had betided him, better 
to know the worst. If good, and he wil- 
fully abstained from communication with 
Middledale, it seemed her duty to apprise him 
of his mother's bequest. 

But to her application to Messrs. Macgla- 
shan and Thorp, the coldest possible reply was 
accorded. — "It was not the wish of the young 
gentleman's surviving relatives," they wrote, 
"that he should maintain any further com- 
munication with the friends of the unfortunate 
woman who had been so providentially re- 
moved." 

Nannie's first impulse was to write a second 
time, and inform these churlish people that 
she had a sacred duty to perform, by delivering 
to Maurice Varnham a death-bed bequest 
from his mother. Second thoughts reminded 
her that they would probably attribute real 
value to the contents of the packet, and de- 
mand its cession. Better, therefore, to wait, 
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and, if possible, obtain intelligence from other 
quarters. Rather anything than prove faith- 
less to the trust she had so solemnly under- 
taken. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



So unfamiliar was the farmer's daughter 
with the luxuries and refinements of life, that 
she may be forgiven for passively assenting to 
old Jakes Zelters's daily vaunt, that Greenhill 
Lodge, his Stockwell villa, was a paradise on 
earth. He had endeavoured to make it so, 
after the Batavian fashion, by costly floriculture. 
It was the old man's only pleasure, only pro- 
digaHty ; and Nannie, introduced for the first 
time to stove-plants and exotics, felt as if a 
page of choice poetry lay developed before her. 

She could scarcely understand how the na- 
ture of Wilhem Zelters remained so dull and 
dry, with such exquisite flowers diffusing their 
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fragrance through the conservatory opening 
into the drawing-room of Greenhill Lodge. 
The priggish head-gardener, whose pride it 
was to carry away golden medals at every 
flower-show in the suburbs, could not repress 
a supercilious smile at her enthusiasm. The 
fuchsias which her inexperience selected as 
the most beautiful, had, he said, " been three 
years out, and were not worth speaking of." 

The deep mourning worn for her father 
prevented, of course, anything like festivity in 
the house; or Nannie's first introduction to 
London society might have afforded her singu- 
lar impressions. But two of her guardian's 
married daughters were invited to stay with 
him during her visit ; the elder of whom, 
Cordelia, married to a rich banker, was a 
soft-looking, soft-minded, unmeaning dame, 
all simper and good will towards any one even 
remotely connected with the rich Van der 
Heldes of the Hague ; the other, Mrs. Brent, 
a clever, handsome, eccentric woman, uncon- 
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scious or indifferent that she differed in any 
respect from other people. Her husband was 
a K.C. of the highest eminence ; too much 
occupied with his business to take much heed 
of her oddities or the censures to which they 
exposed herself and him. 

For, in those days, eccentricity amounted to 
an all but statutable offence. It was the last 
year of the reign of the last George; that 
crowned fribble, who, had he been born two 
centuries before, a Stuart instead of a Guelph, 
would have united the despotism of our first 
Charles with the licentiousness of the second. 

Tyrannic in trifles, he had pummiced down 
the surface of his court to such polished 
brilliancy, that the slightest divergence from 
conventional rule became a deformity. A man 
who dressed or spoke, or even looked, other- 
wise than in accordance with the rubric as by 
Pavilion established, was a condemned heretic. 
"Such men were dangerous!" — Such men 
must not pretend to rise in church or state. 
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There was a " king's pattern" for bishops, as 
well as for tea-spoons. 

It is a vulgar error to fancy that the influ- 
ence of the court reaches no further than the 
yeomen of the guard at the palace gate. As 
a pebble thrown into a mill-pond ruffles in 
concentric circles the full expanse, even such 
obscure spots as a villa at Stockwell exhibit 
a weakened reflection of the follies paramount 
in the high places of the land. Mont Blanc 
is visible at sixty miles' distance ; and the 
meretricious displays of Carlton House were 
emulated to the uttermost limits of our lord- 
loving island. Let us, however, keep the secrett 
from our grandchildren ; for the inventions of 
that tasteless time have happily left no per- 
mahent trace. The rubbish has been shot, 
and built over. Like other stage decorations, * 
the royal Carlton and royal Cottage have dis- 
peared ; and 

Dome-capt towers and stucco palaces, 
Left not a wreck behind ! 
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Popular adulation, however, though general, 
is not universal. There is negative as well as 
positive attraction ; and for every hundred 
courtiers, there will always be ^frondeur or 
two, whose turbulence is not to be silenced. 
By degrees, the deaf begin to hear, the blind 
to see. The word " Reform" was already 
shaped by the lips of millions of murmurers. 

Mrs. Brent, the daughter of Mr. Zelters, 
deputed to do the honours of Greenhill to 
Miss Balfour, was, in her degree, a thoroughly 
independent member of society; and as she 
said everything that came into her head, and 
wore whatever came to hand, it was fortimate 
that considerable beauty of person, and powers 
of mind, covered a multitude of sins of taste. 
Her young guest, indeed, unversed in the 
etiquettes of society, was less startled than 
people of the world were apt to be, at her 
unvarnished assertions and daring costumes. 
But even Nannie could not help feehng that, 
if such were the tone and fashions of London 
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ladies, Clemence and poor Eugenie de Laii' 
nDe were far pleasanter specimens of her 
sex. 

After a day or two, however, she grew to 
like her, as people acquire a taste for olives or 
caviare. Her outspoken truths were more 
palatable, in the long run, than the smiling 
platitudes of Cordelia Whittingham ; who, 
having obtained some knowledge of West- 
End fripperies &om a ladyship who had con- 
descended to marry ajuniorpartner in the Lom- 
bard Street £rni of which her husband was 
the head, was a little too apt to prattle about 
Shakspeare and the musical glasses. 

"Why are you going abroad, little girl?" 
inquired Mrs. Brent, abruptly, of Nannie, one 
evening, as they were standing together in the 
conservatory, watching the opening of a night- 
flowering Cereus. " Better remain in England, 
Boarry, and live (as people do in story-books) 
I very happy ever after. — Not my brother 
\ Wilhem — as my father, I suspect, would have 
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you. But a man of sense and spirit, with 
strength of hings to resist our national atmo- 
sphere, and strength of mind to overcome our 
national creepmouseishness." 

" There may come a time for that hereafter," 
replied the " little girl," thus unceremoniously 
addressed, — rejoiced that there was no auditor 
of this strange attack. 

" Never !" cried Mrs. Brent, with an em- 
phatic shake of the head. " You are young 
and rich. Once experience the freedom of 
single blessedness under such advantages, and 
you will be in no hurry to place your neck in 
any man's collar, or your purse in any man's 
pocket. To obey bit and bridle, a mare should 
be broke in her foalhood." 

« I am in no haste to resign the enjoyment 
of a will of my own," persisted Nannie, a 
little abashed. 

"Well, don't try the system too long. 
You'll find wilfulness as hard to leave off as 
opium-eating or betel-chewing. And how are 
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yoa ever to acclimatise yourself in chilly 
Dngland — above all, in smoky London — after 
sunning yourself for years in the sweet 
South ?" 

" A winter in Italy can surely do me no 
great barm ? Two years hence, I am to return 
to England. Mr. Zelters wishes me to be 
on the spot, to wind up his guardianship 
account." 

" Two years!" exclaimed Mrs. Brent, taking 
her abruptly by the arm. " Sojourn only six 
months, my dear child, in any foreign country, 
and you will never again find courage for the 
high-pressure formality of Great British so- 
ciety ; where a man may not uphft his eye- 
brow, or a woman her httle finger, except 
in conformity with what is called public 
opinion. Don't risk it, little girl ! If you 
are ever to become a homely English matron, 
carve your own mutton, pay your own weekly 
bills, and catechize your own Sunday-school ; 
don't wander out of the pale of roast-beef, 
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plum.pudding, Watts's hymns, and God save 
the King, I, who know that, betide what 
may, my household gods must still be set up 
in Russell Square and my boys educated at 
Rugby, dare not allow myself so much as the 
luxury of opening a French book, or skimming 
the Debats. I have even interdicted Juliennes 
and souffles in my bills of fare, as generative 
of unbecoming levity ; and diet myself on sea- 
biscuits, brown stout, and Political Economy, 
in order to be a suitable wife to my excellent 
but matter-of-fact husband, and a fit com- 
panion for his associates." 

Nannie, though somewhat mystified by the 
irony of her new acquaintance, could not re- 
frain from a smile. But Mrs. Brent looked so 
superlatively handsome, as she said all this, 
with her dark braids, and Grecian features 
lighted up by whimsicality, that she was not 
inclined to analyse too curiously the meaning 
of her paradoxes. 

" However," resumed the strong-minded 
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woman, perceiving that Miss Balfour was in- 
disposed to reply, " we are all taxed according 
to our means, except by the king's exchequer. 
The life I lead is suited to my nature. My sister 
Cordelia and her banker-husband live among 
fine folks in May Fair, aping the great world 
at third-hand, and not daring to be either merry 
or wise, because fun and wisdom are out of 
fashion ; and not a word is uttered in their 
gaudy drawing-room which is worth hearing 
or remembering. If one of the Whittingham 
visitors found himself on the verge of a clever 
remark, he would desist from the rash act, 
lest he should pass for bookish and pedantic. 
In Cordelia's set, your thoughts and gowns 
must be of the most flimsy materials, lest you 
should ^be suspected of vulgar economy, and 
wanting to turn them to account. 

"Mrs. Whittingham appears to be very 
happy," pleaded Nannie, who had been wist- 
fully watching the full-blown Cordeha's in- 
cessant smiles. 
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" She is very happy. My sister possesses a 
sweet temper, a good digestion, easy circum- 
stances, and a total want of sensibility, — 
sterling elements of human happiness. Jam 
not good-tempered. But that I am fortunately 
yoked with a man my superior in intellect by 
a hundred thousand cubits, I should have 
turned out a Xantippe. Had my husband re- 
sembled Cordelia's chuckle-headed, tuft-himt- 
ing, worse half, for instance, I won*t answer 
for the consequences. — Arsenic is cheap, and 
he would scarcely have lived his natural life 
out—" 

^' I would not hear your enemy say so," re- 
joined Nannie, amazied at her recklessness of 
speech. 

"Luckily, I am surrounded by congenial 
spirits. No washed-out mincing ladyships, 
no used-up swindling lords ; but plain-spoken, 
clear-minded, men and women. The eagle 
must be fed on raw meat, Nannie, as the 
parrot with almonds. Robert Brent, on his 
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return home for relaxation after his day's 
business, would not stand the importunate 
frivolity of fops and fools ; or of silly women, 
flitting like moths into his face." 

"I should have thought that, to unbend 
his mind after his fatigues, would be a re- 
lief." 

" Nonsense, little girl! — To unbend, implies 
artificial tension. — A strong mind cannot 
unbend. It is Uke a granite wall; against 
which, whether you discharge a shuttlecock or 
a bullet, it still remains a granite wall. Ro- 
bert Brent is a cheerful man; but he likes 
rational conversation — vigorous argument. 
He is not to be badgered out of his opinions 
by club personalities, or trifled out of them 
by the last bon mot." 

" You almost inspire me with awe of Mr. 
Brent," said Nannie. " Yet he seems so mild 
and indulgent !" 

"The most genuinely excellent of human 
beings," was the proud rejoinder. — " A man 
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who lives only to confer happiness on all be- 
longing to him." 

She was leaning, as she uttered these words, 
against one of the columns of the conservatory, 
with her hands crossed behind her, and her 
head thrown back, in a somewhat masculine 
attitude. But the spirit that flashed from her 
fine eyes, as she pronounced this honest pane- 
gyric on her mate, redeemed the fault. 

** I am getting very prosy," said she, con- 
scious, perhaps, of the efiect she was pro- 
ducing ; " but when I catch the eye of the 
speaker, I am apt to lay down the law. 
Observe, by the way, how English people, in- 
dividually and collectively, exude at every pore 
the influence of our vaunted constitution ! 
Our institutions are sure to exhibit a parlia- 
mentary form ; our opinions to manifest them- 
selves by ballot. — ^We have associations, public 
meetings, and speechifications, for ever3rthing 
and nothing ; Abolition of this and Promotion 
of t'other; — to prevent coster-mongers from 
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drobbing th^ donkeys, or human brutes thdr 
wives; or to send missionaries, to be eaten 
alive, in the interior of Africa, by pismires or 
cannibals ; or establish polyglot institutions for 
the confusion of tongues. All these minor 
parliaments, doubtless, effect some good. — If 
nothing else, they help to pohsh up, by 
practice, the periods of tyros ; and persuade 
the manufacturing towns, through newspaper 
reports, that other places of pubhc amusement 
are open in London, besides the House of 
Commons and Exeter Hall." 

" Can you infonu me," said Nannie, who, 
daring this long and rambhng harangue, had 
been studying within herself in what manner 
to introduce into the conversation the subject 
nearest her heart, yet managed to put the 
question at last in the non seguitur style peculiar 
to young ladies in love ; — " can you happen 
to inform me what is the best mode of ob- 
1 taining intelligence of a friend in India ?" 
" In die Company's service P — Civil or mi- 
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litary ? — In what Presidency ?" — ^inquired the 
strong-minded woman, coming instantly to the 
point. 

With a deep blush, Nannie avowed her 
ignorance of all these particulars. It was to 
ascertain them, in fact, that she required as- 
sistance. 

" Come with me into my father's library, 
then," said Mrs. Brent, leading her rapidly 
through the drawing-room, where the rest of 
the party were absorbed in the taciturn mys- 
teries of whist. " My father has all sorts of 
East India Directories, Registers, Reports, and 
Almanacks. Such is his notion of useful 
knowledge ; such the literature he delights in. 
like Plato, he has banished poets from his 
Republic, the better to insure his trust in 
Cocker's Arithmetic and Blue Books." 

^^rf books, meanwhile, without end, were 
taken down and placed before Nannie, " pub- 
lished by authority of the H. E. I. C."— But 
she turned over the pages hopelessly, as we 
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do those of the dictionary of some unknown 
tongue. 

"What is the name you wish to find?" 
enquired Mrs. Brent, desirous to assist her. 
"Probably a Balfour, — and you have long 
passed the B.s 1 — But you have got to the very 
end of the volume ; and none but my out- 
landish family are classed under Z. — Ah ! the 
Vs !" she chattered on. " But I fear you will 
not find a single Verhout." 

Mrs. Brent seemed resolved that the " little 
girl" should interest herself only in her kith 
and kin. 

But, alas ! the name of Vamham was as 
completely absent from the page as that of 
Verhout. 

"Here is another Register/' said Mrs. 
Brent, perceiving by Miss Balfour's wistful 
air that she had not obtained the desired in- 
formation. Again, however, the search was 
fruitless. 

" You must apply to my brother, Wilhem, 
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V 

for assistance," observed Mrs. Brent. " Wil- 

« 

hem is an incomparable truffle dog. Nothing 
like him for hunting out a name or a fact. 
Give him, in writing, the indispensable data, 
and he will be in Leadenhall Street to-morrow ; 
breaking clerks upon the wheel, and puttiiig 
directors to torture, till he has obtained the 
fullest particulars." 

Nannie, however, demurred. She was un- 
willing to afford to the Zelters family any clue 
to the enthralling influence under which /she 
laboured. It was clear, — as clear as print and 
paper could make it, — ^that, in the current year, 
no individual of the name of Varnham was en- 
gaged in either the civil or military service of 
the Honourable East India Company ! 

The following evening, Mr, Brent, apprised 
by his wife of Nannie's solicitude, good- 
naturedly volunteered his services. 'But his 
lawyer-like precision was somewhat baffled 
by the incoherency of her reply. It was only 
by dexterous cross-examination he managed to 
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extort from her that the young man she desired 
to trace was named Vamham, the son of a de- 
ceased Lancashire neighbour, to whom she 
was desirous of dispatching a packet entrusted 
to her charge. 

In the course of a few days, he was able to 
assure her, on the highest authority, that no 
individual of that name had passed through 
the preliminary examination essential to an 
Indian appointment. 

While still confused by this perplexing in- 
telligence, she had to reply to further questions 
on the part of the shrewd lawyer, by whom 
she was seated at dinner, and for whom her 
artlessness possessed all the charm of novelty. 
He had never before seen so much naweti 
combined with such perfect intelligence. 

" And what are you going to do in foreign 
parts ?" he persisted. " Why in such a hurry 
to desert your country and friends ?" 

" I have no tie to England. — I am nearly 
alone in the world,'' she repUed. " My edu- 
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cation has been neglected ; and it is pleasanter 
to a grown-up child to acquire knowledge by 
seeing and hearing, than by hard reading ; by 
hand-books rather than horn-books." 

" Well answered ! But you may learn more 
than is good for you. You may be taught 
more than is even pleasant. Bad accounts 
reach us just now, Miss Balfour, from the con- 
tinent. Revolutionary movements are ferment- 
ing in all directions ; and . wars and rumours 
of wars are harsh hearing for a young lady." 

" In case of any popular disturbance, I 
should take shelter in a convent," replied 
Nannie. " I have a friend, — I might almost 
say an only friend — a professed nun in the 
Sacr^ Coeur." 

"A nun your bosom friend?" exclaimed 
Robert Brent, who regarded nuns and monks 
as about the most useless human lumber en- 
cumbering the earth. " Tm sincerely sorry to 
hear it. — First, you abandon your native 
country ; next, you will, perhaps, abandon its 
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Established Church. And yet you look too 
sensible and temperate for foolish vacillations. 
I scarcely ever knew a person change his re- 
ligion, who was not previously ill at ease in 
his conscience. An innocent mind is seldom 
restless. People conscious of frailty betake 
themselves to the indulgences of the CathoUc 
churchy as a sick person has recourse to the 
nostrums of a quack." 

Nannie was silent. She was, perhaps, se- 
cretly connecting the change of faith of poor 
Mrs. Varnham, with the dark hints thrown 
out by the Liverpool attorney. 

" Your nun of the Sacr^ Coeur has put me 
more out of conceit than ever with your pro- 
jected journey," resumed Mr. Brent. "If 
you have, as you assert, no ties to England, it 
is time you made some. Come and stay 
with my wife in Russell Square. She will 
make you happy. Her bark is worse than her 
bite; and she only barks at vagrants. Or 
go and visit Cordelia Whittingham, in May 
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Fair. Between both, we will show you some- 
thing of society, and administer a few of its 
pleasures. We can't aflFord to lose you. Miss 
Balfour ; and trust me, you will learn more 
by association with cultivated men and 
women, than by staring at Swiss mountains, 
or wandering through all the picture galleries 
of Rome." 

Nannie Balfour made no reply. Touched 
by his almost fatherly remonstrances, tears 
stood in her eyes. Perhaps the disappoint- 
ment of her sanguine hope that in London 
she should obtain authentic intelligence of 
Maurice, was not without its share in her 
emotion. 

Nothing that he had said, however, — no ar- 
gument that reached her ears under the roof 
of Greenhill Lodge, — availed to alter her de- 
termination. She was in haste to depart. 
The fear of being summoned to attend the 
last moments of aunt Dorty, and exposed to 
reproaches concerning her estrangement from 
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her cousin, nay, perhaps, farther solicitations 
on his own part, made her in haste to be gone. 
Escorted, therefore, by a courier many years 
confidentially employed by Zelters and Son, and 
a companion, highly recommended by them, 
whose very face was capable of putting to 
flight a brigade of dragoons, early in the 
autumn, Miss Balfour took her departure 
from England. 

The world was all before her, where to choose 
Her place of rest, and Providence her guide. 

But Providence, in its wisdom, does not al- 
ways select the smoothest path for those whom 
it desires to instruct in the Lessons of Life. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The lady engaged ^ by Zelters and Son as 
duenna to their ward, had been selected 
for the oflBce partly in consideration of her 
personal qualities, and as being conversant 
with foreign languages and usages ; and still 
more, because, fifteen years before, she had 
been earnestly recommended to their good 
oflBces by the Van der Heldes of the 
Hague. 

Madame Dum^nil, who had considerably 
overpassed the limits of a " certain age,'' had 
in her youth figured with some distinction at 
the transitory court of the first king of Hol- 
land ; her husband, a gallant Colonel, after- 
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wards killed at the battle of Leipsig, being 
attached to the household of Queen Hortense. 
During her residence at the Hague, she had 
recommended herself by many excellent 
qualities to the friendship of the young mother 
of Adrian ; and, when a premature widowhood 
left her only a small pension for her sub- 
sistence, and shortly afterwards, the fate of 
Napoleon precipitated into the dust all those 
who were not adroit, alert, or base enough to 
make merchandise of their adhesion to the 
LiUes of the Bourbons, the protection of her 
former friend had not been wanting. 

The name of a " Veuve d'un Colonel de 
VEmpire,^ has been since as memorably 
abused by begging-letter impostors and pro- 
prietors of Parisian boarding-houses, as, at 
the commencement of the present century, 
the name of emigri or ci-devant by ushers 
and professors,* dancing" masters and hair- 
dressers; — each of whom was sure to have 
been a Marquis or Baron in his own country, 
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previous to the revolution, till confronted with 
some member of the Ancienne Noblesse. 
But Madame Dum&il was the very genuine 
widow of a very genuine Colonel ; in addition 
to bemg a well-meaning, kind-hearted woman. 
She was, the more the ^ pity, a Uttle affected 
in her manners; and appeared almost too 
ethereal to have been the bosom friend of a 
Dutchwoman. But this was a superficial 
fault. In any real emergency, she forgot to 
be manierie^ and was the best creature in the 
world. She had not, otherwise, been selected 
by old Zelters as companion to his ward. 

It must have been noticed by any one con- 
versant for the last fifty years with the habits 
of our volatile neighbours on the other side 
the channel, that although, after one of their 
volcanic coups d'etat^ a dynasty subsides out 
of sight, as through the trapdoors of a panto- 
mime, accompanied by all its partisans and 
adherents, like the host of Pharaoh over- 
whelmed by the Red Sea, no sooner is the 
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royal or imperial standard re-established in 
the land, than up ^start the vanished legions, 
like the nuns in Robert le Diable out of their 
graves. But, till that spirit-stirring event, the 
poor half-starved creatures remain interred 
— no one knows where — like the public monu- 
ments buried during the Reign of Terror, by 
the praise-worthy conservatism of Monsieur 
Lenoir. 

From this species of eclipse, poor Madame 
Dum&il had been rescued by the kind hand 
of Jakes Zelters, for the purpose of attending 
upon Nannie. It would have been diflBcult 
to say what amount of misery she had un- 
dergone; so gaunt were her looks, so humbled 
were her pretensions ; for, while the obese elder 
branch of the Bourbons weighed down the 
throne of France, it was as great an offence 
^ to pronounce in society the vituperated name 
of "Bonaparte," as though the great Napo- 
leon had been a convicted felon. Names even 
collaterally connected with the Empire, were 
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altogether suppressed. The youth of France 
was instructed to place in ellipse its fifteen 
years of military glory ; and the Empire was 
passed over as mythical. The cjrpher of Na- 
poleon was effaced from the public monu- 
ments ; and the infamous libels of Lewis 
Goldsmith against the Bonaparte family, were 
re-translated, re-printed, and re-read. 

Poor Madame Dum&il was precisely one 
of those placed under an interdict by these 
miserable attacks ; and, disowned by such of 
her friends and relations as pretended to the 
favour of the court, or toleration in society, 
she was beginning almost to wonder how and 
why she still existed, when, having appealed 
to Jakes Zelters to procure her an appoint- 
ment as governess in an English family, she 
had the deUght of finding herself solicited to 
become dame de compagnie to a very young 
English lady of fortune, about to make an ex- 
tended tour of the Continent. 

No time was lost in signifying her grateful 
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acquiescence, and hastening to England for 
the commencement of her functions. 

But when better acquainted with her, 
Nannie could not help sometimes wondering 
what, in her intended capacity of governess, 
she had purposed to teach. For the only 
accomplishment she was ever known to prac- 
tise, was the art of twisting a gauze scarf 
round her neck, after the aerial fashion, now 
unattainable, exhibited in Isabey's portraits ; 
and twitching a tambouring needle up and 
down, with about the fiftieth part of the per- 
fection of a Glasgow machine. 

During their sojourn together at Greenhill 
Lodge, however, Nannie readily discovered in 
her the united charm of a gracious temper, 
and pleasing voice ; endowments the less ex- 
pected, because a pair of sable eyebrows, and 
a darkly-shaded upper lip, imparted to her 
countenance an air of singular ferocity. Nor 
was the anomaly rendered the less striking 
by poor Madame Dumenil's infatuation for the 
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tender colours, filmy draperies, and sentimental 
romances, in vogue at the courts of Malmaison 
and Navarre. 

It was no great mortification to Madame 
Dumenil to find that her young charge did 
not purpose a lengthened sojourn at Paris, 
on her road to Italy. Paris had been, and 
was, a scene of deep humiliation to the Co- 
lonel's widow. Nothing remained of her be- 
loved Emperor that could possibly be efiaced 
by the powers that were ; — except a ragged 
portrait or two, hanging frameless in the 
brokers* shops of the quays ; and that noble 
column, in the Place Vendome, which the 
fickle French would fain have sacrificed at 
the Restoration, with all its national memories 
of heroism, to propitiate the dynasty they 
were already endeavouring to undermine and 
discard. She was glad, too, that Miss Bal- 
four did not compel her to make good the 
rhapsodies in which she had indulged at 
StockweU, concerning a certain villa at As- 
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niferes, where the blissful epoch of her life 
was passed, and which she declared to be 
twice as Eden-like as Greenhill Lodge. For, 
never much larger than a rabbit-hutch, it now 
figured as an estaminet^ at the sign of " Le 
Tapageur!^ 

The season being already far advanced for 
the passage of the Rhone, they were to pro- 
ceed at once to Italy. Rome was selected as 
their winter quarters. Rome, so often sought 
as an ark of refuge by those whose pride or 
affections have suffered from rough contact 
with the world : — dethroned pretenders — dis- 
graced ministers— baffled intriguers— poets, 
out of sorts with their critics — or withered 
beauties, out of sorts with themselves. 

The object of Nannie Balfour in making 
the Papal city her temporary home, was one 
that she scarcely yet avowed, even to herself. 
But she was so impatient to be there, that she 
experienced less gratification than might have 
been expected from the noble objects of art. 
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or beautiful sites, which presented themselves 
in the course of their journey. For the ap- 
preciation of the former, indeed, the education 
of her eye was not sufficiently developed. But 
to admire the works of nature, every human 
being is qualified by birthright, through the 
spark of divine intelligence inherited from the 
source of all light. It was, therefore, pro- 
bably, the irritability arising from defeated 
purposes and disappointed hopes, that incited 
the young traveller, even amidst the fairest 
or most imposing landscapes of Italy, still to 
exclaim, " We are losing time !" 

By this constant exhortation to her com- 
panions, she managed to arrive before winter 
set in, at the remote and quiet home already 
secured for her through the correspondents of 
Zelters and Co., in the Strada della Longara, 
within sight of the church of St. Onofrio. 

The Rome of fashionable tourists was no 
object to Nannie. Her deep mourning, her 
projects, her inclinations, demanded the strictest 
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•retirement. Had the former alone been con- 
sulted, she would have arrived and abode in 
the Eternal City without the notification of 
her presence to any human being, beyond the 
banker to whom her letters of credit were 
addressed. But Mrs. Whittingham had forced 
upon her letters of introduction to an English 
family, who, not having obtained in London 
the consideration they fancied due to their 
double name and double crest, (coupled with 
the most deplorable personal and moral in- 
significance), were parading the Continent 
with their British Legion of sons and 
daughters; aiming their dull dinner parties 
at the head of every traveUer of note likely to 
lend them a helping hand up the toilsome 
ascent of notoriety. 

Nannie, at first, declined. A fashionable 
family , with even a solitary surname and crest, 
would have been almost too much for her. 
But Robert Brent, on whose judgment she 
had imphcit reliance, assured her that in her 
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unprotected situatioD, and in a city destitute 
of an English diplomatic representative, the 
countenance of her countrypeople might, in 
some emergency or other, be indispensable. 

" Allow me to recommend to your atten- 
tion my dear Mrs. Warburton Wast," wrote 
Mrs. Whittingham, " a charming young lady 
of Scottish extraction my friend Miss Balfour 
who is about to spend the winter at Rome 
under the chaperonage of a distinguished 
French woman widow of the late heroic Colonel 
Dumenil any kindness shown to whom the 
Messrs. Whittingham Lady Mary Whitting- 
ham and myself will deeply appreciate She 
is a ward of my dear father and in possession 
of a CONSIDERABLE fortuue." 

This characteristic missive was duly for- 
warded by Miss Balfour; because she had 
pledged herself to that effect to her friends in 
Russell Square. But by private instructions 
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to Hermann, the old courier, she secured her- 
self against the visits they seemed to solicit. 
The conventional pretexts of "not at home," 
or ''pas vmbley^ were unknow^n to Nannie ; 
though her bombazine and broad hems aflForded, 
she thought, a sufficient pretext for choosing 
to be alone. But Mrs. Warburton Wast, who 
dearly loved to supply new English faces for 
the admiration of the Monsignori and Purple 
stockings, with whom it was her pride to 
crowd her weekly assemblies, was disposed to 
resent the self-seclusion of one whom she had 
thought proper to announce, on her own 
authority, as a beautiful heiress, related to the 
first families in Scotland. She accordingly 
dispatched to the "charming young lady of 
CONSIDERABLE fortuuc," a caxd for a formal 
dinner party, at nearly a month's notice. But 
Nannie was not to be entrapped ; and Mrs. 
Warburton Wast and her three over-dressed 
daughters immediately conceived , an anti- 
pathy to the young stranger, as most imper- 
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tinently inaccessible, and " probably nobody, 
after all." 

Even Madame Dum^nil, though expressly 
forewarned that the young person as whose 
dame de campagnie she was to officiate, would 
lead a life of seclusion, began to think it hard 
that, in the midst of a city like Rome, and of 
a season like the Carnival, not a soul was to 
enter their gate but masters and professors. 
At Miss Balfour's age, she had been three 
years a wife, and was playing a brilliant part 
in the private theatricals and public pageants 
of Queen Hortense; pastimes, she thought, 
better suited to the May-day of life, than 
perpetual study and unmitigated solitude. 
" If her dear Meess," she wrote home to old 
Zelters, " so rich and so attractive, were edu- 
cating herself for a finishing governess, she 
could not be more devoted to her lessons." 

The venerable Netherlander was not the 
man to object to industry, bodily or inteUpc- 
tual. Nor did he discern a fault in that 
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reverence to a father's memory, which sufficed 
to alienate his interesting ward from the plea- 
sures of the world. But he was not quite so 
well pleased to learn that, in addition to the 
professors of languages and painting to 
whose lessons Miss Balfour devoted her time, 
were superadded the instructions of a cer- 
tain Abbate Bartolomeo, one of the professors 
at the Collegio di Propaganda Mde ; a learned 
Jesuit, who came, ostensibly, to impart archae- 
ological and numismatic lore, but by far the 
larger half of whose lectures was devoted to 
the exposition of the doctrines of the Catholic 
church. 

It did not much surprise the old merchant. 
He had often feared that her intimacy with 
the Lanvilles and the Jesuit-reared son of Mrs. 
Varnham, would tend to disturb her religious 
convictions. But it never occurred to a mind 
far more occupied with his commerce of " dry 
goods and tobaccoes" than with the morbid 
H^nsibility of boys and girls, whom his daugh- 
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ter Brent comprehended under the generic 
head of green geese, that all the studies and 
labours of her whom he coveted as a daughter- 
in-law, purported only to surprise and deUght 
the said " Jesuit-reared son of Mrs. Varnham," 
on his return from the East, or wherever else 
he might be sojourning. 

On learning that Miss Balfour seemed likely 
to enlist under the banners of a church which 
to him were as the ensigns of perdition, he 
thought it his duty, indeed, to remonstrate. 
But to that portion of her guardian's letter, 
Nannie returned no answer. Not because she 
was of opinion that one whose authority related 
only to the control of her Dutch bonds and 
long annuities, ought to restrain his communi- 
cation within columns ruled in red ink, and 
headed with £ s. d. But because, her in- 
clinations and opinions being still at variance, 
she would not do injustice to so true a friend 
by an inconclusive reply. 

The anxieties of Madame Dumdnil, there- 
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fore, remained unabated. Bom a year or two 
previous to the outbreak of the first Revolu- 
tion, she was by no means devote. It was 
not (as she explained to Nannie, as lightly as 
though discussing a new bonnet) the fashion 
of her day. 

In her eyes the tricoloured beaver of the 
Abbate Bartolomeo was as out of place as 
that of Don Basile, in Beaumarchais' comedy. 
That her young charge, bom of Protestant 
parents in a Protestant country, should take it 
into her head to ^^aenfoncer dans ce vilain monde 
des JesuiteSy^ was *^jpire quun vice — &e8t a 
dire, un ridicule /" 

Her patroness-prot^gfe did not oppose her 
opinions — did not even reply to her insinua- 
tions; but simply acted on her own right of 
independence. The Abbate maintained his 
ground, and continued his theological lessons, 

So deep in knowledge, that few lines could 

sound 
Or plumb the bottom of that vast profound ; 
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With nice distinctions glossing o'er the text, 
Obscure in meaning, and with words per- 

plex'd, 
With subtleties on subtleties refin'd. 
Meant to divide and subdivide the mind. 

How dangerous for the simple soul of a 
girl of nineteen. How different from the 
apostoKc teaching of the good old Pairson ! — 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

Under this complete subversion of her au- 
thority, Madame Dum^nil exhibited such cheer- 
ful good humour, that Miss Balfour almost re- 
proached herself for her contumacy. But it was 
as impossible for her to submit to the govern- 
ment of her frivolous companion, as for the 
wheel to allow the fly perched upon it, to regulate 
its movements. Not that Nannie was grown 
self-conceited. Readily did she put herself to 
school to those who were qualified to teach. 
But she had been hitherto fortunate in ad- 
visers ; in the ghostly wisdom of the good old 
Pairson — the practical sense of Jakes Zelters — 
the feminine graces of neighbour Varnham — 
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and the exalted genius of cousin Ely ; — and 
how, after them, could she bow to the judg- 
ment of a feather-brained Parisian, who, though 
she excelled in courtly curtseys, and recited an 
anecdote with piquant tact, not only found this 
barren world enough for bliss, but found equal 
deUght in its chickweed and its roses. 

The superannuated butterfly was neverthe- 
less so gay and harmless, it was so consolatory 
to a heart wounded like Nannie's yet disposed 
to conceal its wounds, to find the fluttering 
wings and meally texture conceal no latent 
sting, that she endeavoured by every means 
in her power to gratify such tastes on the 
part of Madame Dum&il, as did not miUtate 
against her own projects of retirement. A 
salon was assigned her, where she might at 
all times entertain her friends, on condition 
that the quiet sitting-room of her charge was 
never invaded. 

With one exception, however. A withered 
little maiden lady, who, after figuring at Paris, 
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in her youth, in the household of the Empress 
Josephine, had, on the dispersion of the Bona- 
parte family, found refuge in Rome, as a 
hanger-on upon the daughters of the Prince 
de Canino, was occasionally invited to her tea- 
table. For Mademoiselle St. Martin was poor 
and neglected; and a gossip with her old 
friend and playfellow over their palmy days 
of the Elysee and the Tuileries, was manna 
in her desart. When not required as a 
duenna in the opera-box, or souffre douleur 
in the airings of Princess G., the occupation of 
poor old Anatolie was to nurse a dowagerly 
Pomeranian dog, which had been wheezing 
for the last five years with a quarter of a lung, 
in an attic ten feet square, warmed by a 
chafing-dish; and Miss Balfour was assured 
by Madame Dum^nil that it was an act of 
charity to comfort her poor kinswoman by a 
good fire, and a cup of the de Caravane. 

Amazing how soon, under its influence, the 
two old ladies grew young again. How they 
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chirruped of fttes and fashions ; of the little 
squabbles, for precedence, in the early Napo- 
leonic court, where everybody was making 
believe to be somebody; where the tribe of 
Beauhamais and the race of La Pagerie looked 
down on the tribe of the Bonapartes as en- 
nobled bourgeois ; and the tribe of Bonaparte 
looked down upon the more fastidious pre- 
tenders who despised them, as ci-devants and 
Creoles ; how, with that aptitude for humiliating 
and thwarting their fellow-creatures which 
seems to be the most uneradicable of our 
original sins, every day had produced some 
pungent retort or biting hon-mot, among the 
fry of human minnows of which Napoleon was 
the Triton : — stimulating feuds and jealousies 
almost as harassing to the great man as the 
management of that gigantic Chasse aux Mais, 
of which Europe was the hunting-ground, and 
himself the Grand Veneur. 

While the two volatile old ladies chattered, 
argued, and recounted the history of the Im- 
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perial Court (an edition abridged, of course, 
for the use of schools — for, to their credit be it 
spoken, Frenchwomen exhibit scrupulous re- 
spect to the ears of girlhood). Miss Balfour sat 
by and listened, as if they had been two old 
fairies consulting together, crutch in hand, in a 
fairytale. They talked, indeed, quite as familiarly 
of diamonds and pearls as big as hazel-nuts, — 
of tiny equipages, fanciful costumes, — empe- 
rors, kings, princes, dukes, counts, barons, — all 
the gilt gingerbread of improvisated sove- 
reignty. To the simple child of rude Lanca- 
shire Dalesfolk it sounded so unreal ! And what 
else had it proved ? What remained of it ? 

In the century we live in, the Eastern apologue 
of the palace and caravanserai has been ex- 
ceeded. Modem Palaces resemble patent the- 
atres-; which successive royal managers fill 
with elaborate machinery, glittering puppets, 
and gaudy scenes, only that themselves may 
become bankrupt, and their properties be 
carted away, and sold for a song ! 
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It was pleasant, however, to Nannie, to find 
intermixed with these descriptions of plumed 
toques and lam^d tunics, anecdotes of the 
singleness of purpose and rectitude of mind, 
the warm-heartedness and soft-heartedness of 
the great Napoleon, whom that mendacious 
organ, the public voice, still affected to describe 
as devoid of all bowels of compassion; and 
whom the world has since learned to recognise 
as one who, like Lucifer son of the morning, 
might have been a spirit of light, but for the 
overweening ambition which hurled him down 
into darkness. 

She liked, too, to hear of the whimsical taste 
which governed the laborious trifling of those 
gorgeous days; the celebrated quadrille, de- 
vised for the amusement of Queen Hortense, 
in which the dancers were habited Uke the 
pieces of a game of chess ; — the hunting-parties 
at Raincy, where the beauties of the court 
followed the chase, some attired as amazons 
in habits de chasse a la Louis XIV.^ some as 

VOL. II. I 
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eleffanteSy in tiny pony-phaetons and chip 
bonnets; the little old gossips interchanging 
hints of how each of them had triumphed on 
such occasions ; and what charming little com- 
pliments and exquisite bouquets and bon-bons 
had been lavished on them by such eaters of 
hearts as CanouvSle, Septeuil, Segur, and the 
two Charieses, de Flahault and Lagrange — 
names which they evidently considered of 
European reputation, and as nobly illustrative 
of the Napoleonic era, as those of Denon, 
David, Cuvier, Talma, Lannes, Savary, Mar- 
mont, or Berthier. 

How true, alas ! the trite saying, that one 
half the world knows not how the other half 
lives! How little had Nannie Balfour 
dreamed, in her dairy at Gridlands, that 
amidst the terrible wars which desolated 
Europe, Paris had revelled unceasingly in 
the base enjoyment of finery, gluttony, 
and all other costly ostentations, by which, 
according to the shallow calculations of po- 
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litical economists, we grease the axles of 
Trade, — that car of Jaggernaut of the modern 
world. 

" But how," she could not help inquiring, 
one day, of the little, wrinkled, coquettish 
blonde, Anatolie St. Martin, ^'how, when 
news was reaching you of the carnage of 
Leipsig, or later, of that terrible retreat from 
Moscow, — how could you have the heart to 
persist in your masked balls, or festivities at 
the Hotel deVille?" 

" Because it was his pleasure,'* exclaimed 
both Madame Dum^nil and her dear AnatoUe, 
for once unanimous. "There was but one will 
in Paris — that of the Kmperor. It was his 
command that the court should appear free 
from care or anxiety, and we consequently 
entertained none/* 

The young recluse of the Strada della Lon- 
gara, whose ear, since she arrived on the con- 
tinent, had caught some rumour of the dis- 
located state of the chose publique around the 
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tottering throne of the elder Bourbons, could 
not help forming an opinion that France would 
never again be reduced to the state of semi- 
catalepsy alone capable of subduing its vol- 
canic elements, and thereby securing public 
order and private prosperity, unless by the 
despotism of a master-spirit, as potent and 
as remarkable for its Vielaeitiffkeit as that 
of Napoleon Bonaparte — ^and equally unscru- 
pulous. 

But what most surprised her, was the 
moderate share exercised by the human aflPec- 
tions throughout the vicissitudes deplored by 
the two old worldlings. Madame Dum^nil 
often alluded to the shock she had received on 
learning the death of her Colonel, — a man so 
distinguished, — a man who in so short a time 
had made his way ; — who, if he had survived 
a few months, would have been a General of 
Brigade, and, if a few years, probably a Field 
Marshal ; — a man brave as his sword, and 
universally esteemed. 
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It was not difficult for Miss Balfour to ex- 
press her sympathy in such a loss. 

"But then," added she, "I had such 
consolations ! — ^The Empress wrote me, with 
her own hand, a letter of condolence ! — The 
Emperor despatched to me Duroc, his favourite 
aide-de-camp, to say that the widow of his 
faithful Dum^nil should always command his 
sympathy. After that, who would not have 
been consoled !" 

On the other hand. Mademoiselle St. Martin 
appeared to have been as easily comforted for 
the loss of hGtJiancey as the widow for that of 
her Colonel : a young savant^ carried ' off by 
the yellow fever in a scientific mission to the 
Antilles. At a subsequent reception of the 
Academie dea Sciences, at the Tuileries, Napo- 
leon had pronounced, in a few blunt words, 
the eulogy of the defunct. — " Had he sur- 
vived," added the withered little spinster, " he 
would have had the croia^ d^konneur, and an 
appointment as BidliotA^caire, either at the 
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Arsenal or some other of the imperial libraries ; 
and, alas ! I should not have been reduced 
to nurse for my subsistence a superannuated 
lapdog." 

Such appeared to be her only motive for 
deploring the lost lover of her youth ! 

But "might she not be as blameable as 
themselves," Miss Balfour sometimes asked 
herself, (with the morbid self-scrutinising spirit 
of one ill at ease in her mind, or insecure in 
her faith,) " for assigning'too much importance 
to the affections as a motive of human action, 
as they for assigning too Httle? — Was she 
justified in having devoted the best years of 
her life to the influence of a passion, whose 
mastery over her feelings no exorcism appeared 
to affect ?'' 

In vain did she endeavour to divert her mind 
by listening to the gossip of Madame Du- 
m^nil and poor old Anatolie, as other women to 
the unmeaning twittering of a canary in a cage. 
In vain did she attempt to elevate her thoughts 
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to the lofty level of the mystic doctrines 
propounded by the Abbate. 8till, whether 
listening to the flowery reminiscences of the 
two old Frenchwomen, or the solemn exposi- 
tions of the plausible Jesuit, she was unable 
to afford them more than the semblance of 
attention. Prom herself, she could not dis- 
guise that her hope of obtaining spiritual 
enUghtenment, arose from the expectation of 
uniting, at some future time, her faith with 
that of Maurice ; or that the accomplishments 
to which she aspired, purported only to obtain 
the applause of that rich and deep-toned voice, 
which came back upon her memory amid the 
watches of the night, startling her from sleep 
like the booming of a distant tocsin. — Humi- 
liating consciousness ! — to be not only a slave, 
but the slave of a shadow. 

But while thus reasoning with herself concern- 
ing her soul's weakness, the crafty priest to whom 
her foot of clay had been unwillingly exposed, 
spared no pains to turn the discovery to account 
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Aware that Miss Balfour received bo visits, it 
was useless to propose the negociation of an 
acquaintance between her and certain venerable 
Roman JPrincipesse, faithful daughters of the 
true church, and mothers, sisters, or favourites 
of Eminences or Monsignori, whom he had 
often found potent auxiliaries in cases of 
conversion. But he had little difficulty in 
persuading his charming pupil to attend, 
accompanied by Madame Dum^nil, those im- 
posingEaster ceremonies at St. Peter's, to which 
our sight-seeing country-people are only too apt 
to rush, as to a new opera, or public execution. 
The Colonel's widow was enchanted at 
obtaining even this concession to what she 
called the claims of society ; for in the august 
mysteries of an ancient faith, Madame Du- 
m6nil saw only an assemblage of well-dressed 
people. In all countries, may be found a 
species of religious dissipation ; from the camp 
meetings of America to the " Pious Orgies " 
of Exeter Hall ; — from the fashionable con- 
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venticles of Belgravia, where noble lords, 
smitten with the ambition of expounding what 
they utterly misunderstand, 

— ^rush in, where Bishops fear to tread, — 

to the Paschal ceremonies of Jerusalem or 
Moscow, or the Holy Week at St. Peter's. 

For some time after the re-opening of the 
continent, the proceedings of English travellers, 
on the latter occasion, used to consist of an 
immeaning display of vulgar, noisy curiosity, 
much resembling that of the House of Com- 
mons when bursting like schoolboys into the 
Lords, to listen to a speech from the throne. 
But since Catholic Emancipation gave the 
signal for conversion or perversion to such 
unquiet spirits as, weary of the simple worship 
of their forefathers, are tempted to retrograde 
into the errors of the dark ages, and revive 
delusions exploded by the ordeal of the 
printing press, Rome keeps a careful eye on 
such wonder-mongering travellers as appear 
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most accessible to the dramatic exposition of 
her mysteries, — ^her lugubrious Miserere, and 
Calvaries of pasteboard : — aware that the most 
logical tract, or eloquent homily, is powerless 
compared with the incense, lustral water, and 
gorgeous processions, which she borrowed 
fipom the ritual of the Pagan to disfigure the 
simpUcity of primitive Christianity; just as 
the ceremony of kissing the toe of his Holi- 
ness was copied from the court ceremonies of 
Caligula. 

In our own time, the increasing influence 
of her altars has created a sort of jealous 
rivalship among those whose faith is flutter- 
ing ; a rivalship as of courtiers elbowing each 
other to obtain a riband, or a pension ; and 
scandals the most mahcious are circulated 
in the city of that infallible Potentate, of 
whom it was said by Voltaire, that there was 
no danger in saluting his toe so long as we 
were able to fetter his hands. Spiteful letters 
are despatched home by English gossips, cer- 
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tifying which of their country-people have 
been escorted by Monsignore this, or have 
dined with Cardinal the other, or been seen 
in conference with the Regent of the Apostolic 
Chancery. 

At the epoch of Miss Balfour's sojourn, this 
unholy inquisition was already established. 
People were beginning to watch to whom the 
best places were assigned for the ceremonies in 
St. Peter's ; as they would have watched in 
Paris, at a premiere representation^ the occu- 
pants of an avant scene. When it was ob- 
served that the honours of the day devolved, 
as far as the Great British were concerned, 
on a simply-attired girl in deep mourning, 
attended by her gouvernante^ and a dry-look- 
ing, middle-aged baronet, dressed like Harley 
in a popular farce, it was settled that they 
were to be the great converts of the year. 

Poor Sir Ralph Bamardiston, foiled in all 
his previous speculations, was in truth a can- 
didate for the benefits of conversion. He 
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would have been thankful to the most insig- 
nificant Jesuit going, to undertake him. But 
his modes of living were too strictly in ac- 
cordance with the amount of his letter of 
credit on Torlonia, to afford much temptation. 
Even the Catholic church could not afford to 
charter a fishing-vessel (for men) in order to 
land a minnow. 

It was otherwise with Miss Balfour. As in 
all cases where a marriageable person is con- 
cerned, her fortune had been enormously ex- 
aggerated. Most English people who possess 
more than the means of maintenance, are 
considered on the Continent as millionnaires ; 
and, thanks to the inflated representations of 
Mademoiselle St. Martin, and the tribe of 
Warburton Wast, Miss Balfour passed in 
Rome for what she really was in Middledale, 
— an heiress. 

Which of us has not witnessed the in- 
fluence of that name, in attracting followers 
and parasites? And if so potential as to 
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beautify ugliness, and rejuvenise middle age, 
in the case of a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
the attraction was indeed superlative. Poor 
Nannie was almost terrified by the curiosity 
she excited, when respectfully conducted by 
her Abbate to the prominent seats secured for 
herself and Madame Dumenil, Had it been 
still in her power, she would gladly have es- 
caped from the well-dressed crowd, whose 
gaping, staring, and whispering, is so much 
more offensive than the open-mouthed wonder 
of a mob. 

" Bemets tot, mon enfant^ whispered Ma- 
dame Dumenil, by no means certain, however, 
whether the murmur of applause that greeted 
them, was ^addressed to her own fashionable 
bonnet, or the sweet pale face, rendered almost 
as indistinguishable by a black crape veil as 
by the coif of a nun. And great was her joy 
when her young charge, whom she was begin- 
ning to believe as friendless in the world as 
though she had slid down from Heaven like 
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a shooting star, was suddenly accosted by two 
persons as well placed as themselves : i. e. the 
man of many missions, and a young, pretty, 
and fashionably*dressed female, whose desire 
to salute Miss Balfour with a holy kiss, in 
scriptural fashion, was only too apparent. 

Even Nannie, however, was at a loss to ac- 
count for this violent demonstration of aflfec- 
tion : so totally had she forgotten a certain 
Rose Pierce, one of her Manchester schools 
fellows, who, belonging to the haute aristo^ 
cratie of the cotton world, had always looked 
down vdth condescension on the niece of 
Hildyard and Co. For even Manchester has 
its creme de la crime. The Holy Roman 
Empire must not pretend to the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of impertinence. 

The Pierces, possessed of a house that vied 
with Greenhill Lodge in forcing-houses and 
conservatories, and far exceeded it in the dis- 
play of pictures and plate, had refused to 
sanction the friendship struck up by their 
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pretty daughter with the niece of " people '* 
who, in the memory of man, and even of 
child, had belonged to the retail trade of 
Manchester. For wholesale and retail confer, 
in certain locaUties, the same personal dis- 
tinction, as in the courts of kings, the pre- 
cedence of Dukes, Viscounts, or Knights of 
the Garter; forming, what the Emperor of 
the French, when he was still the clever fellow 
called Louis Napoleon, was pleased to deno- 
minate " the Hierarchy of a Democracy." 

But Rose, at once sweet and blooming as 
became the name she bore, had never forgotten 
the demure little friend who, though a year 
or two younger than herself, had so often 
guided her through the intricacies of Punio 
or Lancastrian wars; or even athwart the 
immensities of the solar system or mUky way. 
Nannie Balfour, who had " done '' half her 
lessons for her, and shared her whole heart, 
remained as dear as though she had not been 
a farmer's daughter, or a clothier's niece. 
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In spite of parental prohibition, Rose had 
made secret inquiries as to the cause of her 
unexpected non-return ; but after ascertaining 
that the sudden death of her mother was for 
the future to detain Nannie at home, she 
could learn nothing further. The Hildyards, 
having quitted Manchester for the South, 
were settled, as her Pacolet informed her, 
" som'as about Bristol Hotwells, for the bene- 
fit and edication of young Master H." 

Her dear Nannie consequently remained 
for Rose Pierce as intangible as any other of 
the pleasures of memory. She knew not her 
address ; and had she known it, correspond- 
ence was prohibited between the daughter of 
a cotton-spinner employing two thousand 
hands and entertaining Members of Parlia- 
ment at his table, and the daughter of an il- 
literate farmer, employing a couple of plough- 
boys ; and in process of time, after shining as 
the belle of a music-meeting and a winter of 
public balls. Rose Pierce became the happy 
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and envied wife of the eldest son of one of 
those cotton lords, who are rapidly converting 
Manchester into a second capital. 

A year's travel having been injudiciously 
sanctioned by parental authority to the young 
couple, in order to settle their love and un- 
settle their minds, Mrs. George Stodart was 
enjoying its last few weeks at Rome, and 
exhibiting at St. Peter's a gorgeous pelisse of 
velvet and fur, and a pink bonnet plumed like 
the head of a Peruvian ; when, lo ! she caught 
sight of a quiet little Englishwoman, who 
proved to be the object of her girlish friend- 
ship, and subsequent dreams. — Tears of joy 
were still glittering in her eyes, when, after 
incoherently announcing her marriage, she 
presented her dear George to the acquaintance 
of her dear Nannie. 

Dear George, however, a provincial dandy 
of the first flagrancy, out of whom a university 
education had been insufficient to winnow the 
natural vulgarity, was far from sharing his 
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wife's exultation. Vexed that, in the midst 
of the unconcealed admiration excited by her 
beauty and false air of fashion, she should 
dethrone herself by such vehement demon- 
strations of intimacy with a shabby-looking 
little nobody, dressed after the pattern of the 
nursery-governess of his younger sisters, not 
even the sweet smile bestowed upon him from 
under that quizzical black bonnet could disarm 
his disgust. Of what use for him to push his 
way into fashionable clubs, or attempt that of 
his lovely wife into diplomatic soirdes, if she 
showed so little tact as to rout out every dis- 
creditable acquaintance she had formed in the 
m^l^e of a Manchester boarding-school ! He 
had carried off from Harrow and Oriel, if not 
prizes and premiums, a bowing-acquaintance 
with half-a-dozen honourables, and a baronet ; 
nay, was even privileged, or fancied himself 
so, to address Lord Bernard Bruce as " Bruce" 
by itself, " Bruce," whenever he ran against 
him in a railway-station. — "It would never 
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do, however — they should never get on in 
society — if Rose was always to be putting on 
the drag by harking back to nobodies." 

But ' it was in vain that, by nudges of the 
elbow and expressive jerks of the head, he 
endeavoured to detach his simple wife from her 
humble friend, and force her into a raoro 
prominent position. — Rose was as elated as 
any other happy child. Of all the thousands 
who that day crowded the most gorgeous of 
modem temples, or, as it might be more ap- 
propriately termed, the most gorgeous Palace of 
the Almighty wherein enlightened Christen- 
dom is proud to compete with the barbaric 
worship of Benares, Mexico, or Peru, the 
individual who, even more than His Holiness 
himself, engrossed the sympathies of Mrs. 
George Stodart, was the Nannie who had cor- 
rected her Italian exercises, and mended rents 
in her torn frocks. 

The consequence was, that throughout the 
ceremony of the morning, whose variegated 
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splendonrs appeared to create in the grand 
old cathedral an interminglement of suns 
and rainbows, the countenance of the Man- 
chester beau remained black as night. There 
was young Lord Garstang, the clever son of 
the great Earl of Mardyke, looking on, with 
whom, at Oxford, he had kept up a hunting- 
field acquaintance, by the interchange of a few 
words (two out of three being oaths) as they 
followed each other through some ugly gap, 
and whose eye he had been endeavouring to 
catch for the chance of recognition ; and what 
hope of such an honour, so long as his wife 
was seen in familiar conference with snobs ! 

When at length the ceremony of the day 
came to a conclusion, when the incense was 
dying away, and the promiscuous throng 
pressing with indecent tumult along the aisles 
to call for carriages, on such occasions never 
to be found, the conjugal storm preparing for 
her began to growl in the ears of poor 
B^ose ; hurried on against her will, in order 
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to distance her insignificant friends, and 
their seedy escort in the three-cornered hat. 
When, suddenly, she found herself detained 
by a hand, laid gently upon her velvet sleeve, 
and on turning round, found, to her dismay, 
that Miss Balfour, closely following her, had 
probably overheard her dear George's sharp 
allusions to " nobodies," and " the vulgarity 
of greetings in the market-place." — Nor did 
dear George appear much inclined to mo- 
derate his animadversions, on perceiving that 
" those people seemed resolved to stick to 
them for the day." 

" I have been endeavouring to keep up with 
you. Rose," said Nannie's gentle voice, " in 
order to present to you and Mr. Stodart, an 
English gentleman. Sir Ralph Bamardiston, 
who is anxious to make your acquaintance." 

Miss Balfour was careful not to say, as is 
too often rashly said on such occasions, '' my 
friend" Sir Ralph : for towards no one did she 
feel less friendly .-^She would even have ladded 
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a word or two expressive of her regret that 
his importunity rendered the introduction in- 
evitable. But the baronet was too near for 
more than the mutual namings and bows, 
that purported to unite in friendship the man 
of many missions and the velvet pelisse and 
well-cut paletot, which, to his sagacious eye, 
announced corn, wine, and oil in the terri- 
tory of their wearers. 

Had not Miss Balfour been too much in 
fear of being parted in the crowd from Madame 
Dumenil and the Abbate, to bestow much 
heed on this little episode, she could not but 
have remarked the sudden transition from dark 
to light in the countenance of Rose's husband, 
like summer lightning gleaming from a thunder- 
cloud. 

The truth was, that the tall Englishman in 
the straight-cut black coat which Sir Ralph 
had assumed as the badge of his new mission, 
had long been known to George Stodart by 
sight, at the Torlonia soirees and diplomatic 
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receptions. At first, he had fancied him a 
travelling Fellow of All Souls ; next, a mission- 
ary, high in the confidence of no matter 
what church. But was this vocation recon- 
cilable with his whispers to cardinals, and 
congees to the Maestro di Camera of the 
Papal See ?— 

That morning he had noticed the myste- 
rious stranger conducting the French ambas- 
sadress to her place ; and was beginning to 
wonder whether he might not be one of the 
incognito kings, or their still greater ministers, 
against whom he had been, to his infinite 
delight, occasionally jostled in the course of 
his continental tour, when his self-sought in- 
troduction, under the title of Sir Ralph Bar- 
nardiston, resolved the doubts of the delighted 
cotton prince. 

He heard of Sir Ralph, indeed, for the first 
time. He might be a Nova Scotia baronet, 
or K.G.B., or even a be-knighted sheriflF. — 
But having seen him on speaking terms with 
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Lord Garstang, smiled upon by an ambas- 
sadress, and tolerated by one of the most 
important of those ecclesiastical princes 
whom the Manchester gent facetiously de- 
nominated the " Old Hats/' his acquaintance 
was evidently a thing to be thankful for. 

Scarcely had cards been exchanged between 
them, when he proposed to Rose to invite to 
dinner the friend of her friend ; to meet the 
Warburton Wasts, and what he called the 
" erleet" of their acquaintance. 

" And Nannie !*' cried his wife, overjoyed. 
*' It will be just the opportunity to show 
* some attention to my dear Nannie." 

** If you want to be civil to her, ask her 
and the old Frenchwoman here, some day, 
when we are alone," remonstrated her husband. 
" You could not possibly invite two women 
whom we meet nowhere, to make the ac- 
quaintance of so fastidious a person as Mrs. 
Warburton Wast !" 

" Nannie is fifty times more ladylike than 
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the Warburtou Wasts* — As to Madame Du- 
mdnil, she was formerly in the household of the 
French Queen of Holland." 

" Nonsense ! — How could there be a French 
Queen of Holland ! — She has just the look of 
a superannuated actress, and is, probably, little 
better." 

" But her late husband was a Colonel of 
Napoleon's Guard !" 

" And do you really think I would bring any 
one connected with those despicable adventur- 
ers, poisoners, and plunderers, into contact with 
Mrs. Warburton Wast, who is such a favourite 
at the court of Charles X., and invited to all 
the Duchesse de Berri's private balls? — It 
would be a downright insult !" 

" But Nannie Balfour did not serve in Napo- 
leon's army. An acquaintance with her would 
not injure the interests of Mrs. Wast — " 

" Mrs. Warburton Wast — " 

— " Warburton Wast, with the Duchesse de 
Berri or Charles X. — Do pray let me invite her.'* 
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"As you please. Write and ask her, if 
you like. But I wash my hands of it. If 
the Warburton Wasts should cut us in con- 
sequence — " 

Rose did not answer. She was deep in her 
note of invitation to Miss Balfour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"Robert and I are far from easy about 
you, my dear little friend," wrote Mrs. Brent, 
shortly after the foregoing adventure. — " We 
hear shocking reports of the Strada della Lon- 
gara. There is a foolish Mrs. . W W. (the name 
is not worth writing at full length), a corre- 
spondent of my sister Cordelia, who protests 
that wherever you go, a flight of crows, alias 
Jesuits, alight around you; and that there 
can be little doubt of your speedy conversion 
to Catholicism. — If this should come to pass, 
take notice that you shall figure in effigy, 
next fifth of November, in the centre of Russell 
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Square ; and my pickle son, Arthur, shall set 
fire to the tar-barrel ! 

"Better have stayed at home, Nannie, 
among your well-wishers. You might have 
studied Ancient Rome in Piranesi, or the 
mouldy fragments of a Stilton cheese ; instead 
of destroying on the spot your classical illu- 
sions. But while you have been incurring the 
criticisms of Mrs. W. W., I, the home-stayer, 
have made a charming acquaintance. Why 
never inform me that you have the honour to 
be cousin to the E. H., whose initials are be- 
coming nearly as renowned as those of H. B. ? 
With most people, the said E. H. passes for a 
myth. All men of mark and likelihood read 
his pamphlets — (tracts for the law-makers, 
Robert Brent calls them). But every one 
ascribes the authorship to his pet philosopher. 
I have heard named Brougham, Peel, Bulwer, 
Carlyle, Copplestone, Jefl&rey, Jeremy Bentham, 
Albany Ponblanque, and a dozen others, as the 
real original E. H. And, after all, this Great 
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Unknown turns out to be a shadow of a man, 
diaphanous as a Sevres coffee-cup, who is en- 
deavouring to sun himself into vitality at Clifton, 
out of reach of the stir of life, or the breath of 
fame. And to your kinsmanship with this great 
writer, Nannie, you have never once alluded ! 

" Business, seldom so pleasant a mediator, 
brought him to our house. Some time ago, 
Mr. Hildyard purchased a considerable estate 
in Berkshire ; and my husband was consulted 
by Zelters and Son concerning the title. Within 
these few weeks, some sort of legal demur 
having rendered him a little uneasy, Mr. 
Hildyard thought fit to visit London for a 
consultation with Robert ; who, charmed with 
the intelligence and gentle manners of his 
client, invited him to dinner — an English- 
man's readiest mode of saying ' I like you.' 

" It happened, as it often does, that several 
first-rate men were that day our guests ; and 
though middle-aged lawyers are a little too apt 
to pooh-pooh the abilities of a talker, or even 
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listener, who has not cut his wisdom teeth, 
one and all were in favour of the young man 
to whose pale, gentle face they at once applied 
the comparison so often made with Shelley's 
and Byron's, to an alabaster lamp. After 
dinner, just before I left the room, some allu- 
sion was made to the last essay of E. H. on 
Penal Colonisation. Some praised it — some 
abused it. One called it the splendid error of 
a man of genius ; another declared it to be 
revolutionary and dangerous. 

" ' I had rather have written it than Junius's 
Letters,' cried Robert Brent. — ' Whoever 
E. H. may be, he is one of the shining lights 
of this generation, and not the less edifying 
for being hid under a bushel. We have 
all reason to be grateful to him. It was a 
grand boast of the ancient king; that he had 
found Rome of clay, and left it marble. But 
a man like E. H. accomplishes something more 
glorious, if he leave mankind the better and 
happier for his counsels. A rich inheritance 
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to confer on posterity ! The reforms sug- 
gested by him have been gradually adopted in 
every prison and penitentiary in the kingdom. 
The county magistrates, usually so inaccessible 
to reason, are beginning to swear by E. H. !' 

" Everybody present confirmed this state- 
ment. Each had some illustrative anecdote to 
afford. Your cousin alone was mute. 

" ^ I trust your silence is no symptom of 
dissent, Mr. Hildyard?' said Robert Brent, 
fearing that the conversation was taking too 
serious a turn for one probably better up in 
Lalla Rookh and the Scotch novels, than in 
Prison Discipline or the regeneration of Lunatic 
Asylums. " I should be sorry to find, as you 
are about to adopt the life of a country gentle- 
man in right earnest, that you are opposed to 
the opinions of E. H." 

" No one, I believe, has argued them over 
more patiently," said he, with a look, half- 
pleased, half-guilty. " I ought, perhaps, to have 
stopped you long ago. I ought to have de- 
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clared myself atonce. Be lenient with the vanity 
of human nature, which tempted me to sit and 
listen to praises such as I little anticipated 
would ever fall to my share. — My name is 
Elisha Hildyard. — My initials are E. H/ 

" I leave you to guess whether the previous 
applause was moderated by this modest dis- 
closure. But this rara avis, who writes like 
Courier, and thinks like St. Vincent de Paule, 
did not tarry long among his votaries. He 
soon followed me to the tea-tabl^, to inquire 
after my father's ward, and thank me for what 
he was pleased to call my just appreciation of 
her. — Your praises seemed to gratify him, 
Nannie, far more than the golden opinions 
conceded to himself. But the reports of your 
Romish tendencies seem to shock and grieve 
him, more than they surprised. 

" His mother, it seems, has fallen into a 
state of childishness ; and this man of iron 
intellect attends her like the tenderest of 
nurses. — He is preparing to build on his new 
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property, but will not reside there during the 
old lady's lifetime. * I should hate any house/ 
he says, * where I had seen her breathe her 
last. — My new home will, I trust, be free 
from painful associations.* 

" What a man ! — Already, with the ma- 
ternal foresight of which most mothers become 
guilty the moment their eldest daughter takes 
to plaiting her hair, I have marked him down 
as a husband for Nina. But what do you 
think of Robert's pretending, on the strength 
of a hint given him by my dear old father, 
that E. H. is a rejected suitor of yours, and 
still your devoted idolator ! 

" In that case, I say, more strenuously than 
ever, — why, why couldn't you stay at home ? 
" Your affectionate friend, 

" H. Brent." 

Nannie's " affectionate friend H. Brent" had 
certainly afforded her " food for meditation," 
not perhaps "e'en to madness," but certainly 
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even to a very uneasy frame of mind. In the 
first place, what business had these W. W.s 
to make her the subject of their idle gossip ? 
She had never molested theniy never intruded 
on their society. They were not entitled to 
bear witness against her. Why endeavour to 
injure her with her Enghsh friends ? 

Already, be it observed, Nannie was begin- 
ing to resent as an injury the imputation that 
she was about to enter the Catholic church. 
Her sojom-n in Rome had, in fa^t, operated 
upon her mind in a manner precisely contrary 
to the usual influence of the place. Enghsh 
residents of the highest class, courting or forced 
into association with Itahans of the highest 
class, and finding themselves in those lofty 
palaces and among those bigoted arch-nobles, 
still tacitly repudiated as heretics, and regarded 
nearly as abhorrently as when the Holy In- 
quisition kept its racks and stakes and thumb- 
screws in perpetual readiness, gradually in- 
cline their hearts to the enervating influence 
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of such an atmosphere. The wild elephant is 
marched off between two tame ones. By 
conversion to the Catholic church, the only 
obstacle to Lady Facile Princeps's intimacy 
with the Prince or Princess Ludovico Palla- 
vicini is removed; while, as a Papist, the 
lovely daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Snooks may 
wed with a Duke Orsino, like Olivia in the 
play ; every thing is " made pleasant " by 
the interposition of some able Jesuit, pos- 
sessed of a talent for winding up spiritual 
accounts. 

But it is not so with persons who sit aloo 
from external pressure ; seeking enUghtenment 
from above, and not daring to trifle with the 
means of their soul's salvation. Poor Nannie 
had arrived in Rome, desiring to be convinced 
that all she had heard of the mvsteries of the 
Christian faith from the lips of her first and 
only love, was more authentic than the simple 
expositions of the good old Pairson. She 
wanted a bridge to be thrown over the great 

L 2 
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gulf that divided her from Maurice. Once 
thrown, her foot, timid as it was, would have 
trodden steadily over the abyss. 

But this purpose was unachieved. Doctrines 
which, expounded by her young companion, 
with the aid of his commanding voice and 
earnest eyes, amid the broomy thickets or 
purple moors of Middledale, — its summer 
breezes freshening her brow as she listened, — 
the twilight skies lending the impressive 
illustration of their brightening stars to his 
representation of the promises of his faith and 
superior holiness of his church, — had stirred 
her inmost soul, — lost half their augustness 
when enounced by the crabbed logic of the 
Abbate Bartolomeo; whose voice resembled 
the creakings of an ill-greased cart-wheel, 
and who illustrated his arguments with a 
finger outstretched in the attitude of a Nea- 
politan charm ; the vehemence of which digital 
eloquence served to scatter volumes of snuff 
upon her writing table. Never was human 
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being less qualified by nature for the task of 
proselytism than the poor Abbate. 

His very manner was aggravating. His mode 
of assertion prompted opposition. A predis- 
position to mistrust the sanctity of a creed so 
harshly and arrogantly interpreted, deprived 
his arguments of all moral influence. 

Even the imposing grandeurs of the Romish 
ritual had for once proved unimpressive. 
The united triumph of all that the arts have 
produced of greatest and most effective, — 
chefs-d'oeuvre of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, — were defeated by that tendency to 
stage-effect which becomes contemptible when 
connected with the supreme glories of Religion. 
Accustomed to derive her testimony of the 
greatness of God from the uprising and down- 
setting of the sun, her incense from the breath 
of nature, her conception of His terrors from 
the mountain storm, of His goodness from the 
plenteousness of the created earth, of His choir 
from the warble of the woods, the murmur of 
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the stream, — the winking lamps of cathedrals, 
the squeaking treble of human choristers, 
the deep diapason of rumbling organs and 
double drums, appeared to the simple mind 
of Nannie almost profane : — a vulgar parody 
of the pure and simple grandeur which had 
hitherto served to exalt her fervent aspirations. 

The most earnest appeal of cousin Ely could 
not have produced a stronger revulsion of 
feeling than those tawdry exhibitions at St. 
Peter's; those displays of brocade and lace, 
of tinsel, gems, and tapestry, more suitable to 
the worship of Mumbo Jumbo, or the Delhai 
Lama, than to the God of all goodness, whose 
word was preached in the wilderness by one 
whose raiment was of camels' hair, and whose 
food, locusts and wild honey. 

Had she not reason, therefore, to be dis- 
pleased at finding herself represented to those 
whose good opinion she valued, as the victim 
of Jesuitical machination and of her own 
weakness ? 
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More startling, however, though far more 
satisfactory, was the information imparted by 
Mrs. Brent relative to the renown of E. H. 
It was incredible. It was impossible. Such 
a spirit as was universally ascribed to that 
great social reformer, must have rent asunder 
the slender frame of cousin Ely! Like 
Alfonso's ghost in the Castle of Otranto, its 
expansion would have laid in ruins the structure 
it inhabited. That infirm boy, by whose 
couch she had so often watched, — that gentle 
youth, whose feeble voice had so often recited 
to her the lyrics of Mrs. Hemans, or the 
stanzas of Macauley, — he^ an authority on 
prison discipline, on the reformation of crimi- 
nsJs, the management of lunatics? Mrs. 
Brent, in one of her tits of wayward eccen- 
tricity, must have resolved to hoax and mislead 
her. 

While still musing over the letter, her per- 
plexities concerning which would have been 
as insolvable by the aid of poor Madame 
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Dum^nil as if she had addressed herselt' for 
counsel to one of the carved caryatides sup- 
porting the architrave of her chamber door, 
a cheerful voice saluted her ear, and* her 
friend Rose was by her side — when they 
were alone together, always " Rose ;" when 
they met in public under the observation of 
the Manchester dandy, "Mrs. George Stodart/' 
" You must not be angry with me for 
coming so early, Nannie," said she, throwing 
herself breathless into a seat. " George is 
out with the hounds ; and I wanted to make 
sure of you during his absence. I was half 
afraid, yesterday, dearest, that I should never 
have an opportunity of seeing you again." 

" Do you leave Rome, then, so soon ?" in- 
quired the unsuspecting Nannie^ 

" Oh, no 1 We have our apartments for 
some weeks longer," 

" I shall be here at least as long !" rejoined 
Miss Balfour. " What is the impediment to 
our meeting ?" 
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" Simply my husband's caprice. George 
allows himself to be gqided by any body and 
every body, instead of listening to reason." 

" By reason, meaning yourself." 

" In this case, yes ! What can he possibly 
have to say against you ? And why deny me 
the society of the only person in Rome for 
whom I have the sihallest regard ? I do not 
interfere with his infatuation for the War- 
bprton Wasts or Lord Garstang." 

" Do you mean," said Miss Balfour, redden- 
ing, "that Mr. Stodart entertains some ob- 
jection to your intimacy with me ? Then why, 
dear Rose, are you here ?^\ 

" Because I can't help it — because I love 
you \^ith all my heart," cried the affectionate 
girl, snatching up the hand of Nannie, and 
covering it with kisses. *^ I feel so lonesome 
in Italy, away from papa and mamma, and 
my brothers and sisters ; and, till I met you, 
Nannie Balfour, and heard English spoken 
once more by a voiqe to which I was ac- 
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customed, I was miserable in Rome — yes, 
miserable ! Pictm*es, statues, antiquities, fes- 
tivals — what are they all to me ? And now, 
because I have found an old friend, with 
whom. I can talk and think, and feel — " 

The climax was supplied by a copious 
burst of tears. 

Miss Balfour had acquired from poor Eugenie 
de Lanville and Madame Dum^nil the notion 
that all feminine griefs are to be assuaged by 
a glass of water containing that potent calma- 
tive, a few drops of orange-flower water ! But 
alas ! on the present occasion the nostrum 
proved ineffectual. Rose sipped and sobbed, 
and sobbed and sipped ; but became neither 
more composed nor more coherent. 

" It is all that abominable Mrs. Warburton 
Wast," she faltered. " But first tell me, Nan- 
nie, who is the Sir Ralph Osbaldiston whom 
you introduced to us ?" 

" Barnardiston." 

"Well, Barnardiston. His name don't 
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much signify. It is his nature I want to hear 
about. Why is he your enemy ? What did 
vou ever do to him ?" 

Miss Balfour made no reply, except by a 
blush that rose to her temples. Even to an 
old schoolfellow, there was no need to explain 
that, having fallen in love at first sight with 
her fortune, the baronet had made such preten- 
sions to her hand as, but for her instant 
discountenance, would have become an offer 
of marriage. 

" You don't answer me ; which confirms me 
in my notion, that the hatred of a bitter oM 
bachelor like Sir Ralph has its origin in envy 
and malice/' 

" But how can I have excited his envy or 
malice ?" 

"He is old, ugly, and disagreeable; you 
are young and loveable," was Rose's cursory 
summing up. " As you introduced him to us, 
I naturally supposed him to be your friend," 
continued she, perceiving that Miss Balfour 
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waited for further explanations. " So, when he 
was dining with us the other day, to meet 
Lord Garstang and the Warburton Wasts, I 
mentioned to him, as he sat by me at table, 
how sorry I was that you declined all society, 
and that I had vainly endeavoured to persuade 
you to join the party. Upon which Mrs. 
Warburton Wast, who has a habit of chiming 
in with everybody's conversation (it may be 
manners, but I don't think so, Nannie !), re- 
marked that — but I hardly like to tell you 
what she said." 

" Pray do," replied Miss Balfour, with a 
still deeper blush than before. " The criticism 
of such a woman may prove a wholesome cor- 
rective." 

" Well then, she observed that I must have 
baited my trap with something grand indeed, 
to catch such a very fastidipus young lady as 
Miss Balfour. She said you had brought let- 
ters to her fronqi one of her near relations, and 
that she had called upon you, and invited and 
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invited you (you never told me that, Nannie !)* 
But that you had treated her and her in- 
vitations with the utmost coutempt !" 

" Simply by decUning them, on the plea of 
family mourning." 

" So I concluded. But Sir Ralph chose to 
infer everything that was disparaging, shrugged 
his shoulders, and curled his lip, like an old 
ape as he is ; and inquired whether we were 
aware of the real condition in life of the young 
lady who gave herself such airs ? A parvenue 
— a mere parvenue — the daughter of a small 
farmer, little better than a cottar ; born and 
bred in a rude hamlet of North Lancashire. 
I was about to deny the charge of *bred,' 
Nannie, but a frown from George silenced me." 

" But, my dear Rose, why so angry with 
this man?" replied Nannie, calmly. "Excepting 
the airs with which he charges me, all he ad- 
vanced is true." 

" But there are ways of telling even the 
truth ; and his sneer was so cutting. Besides, 
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he added — dare I tell you, Nannie ? — that your 
parents were originally servants in a family of 
his acquaintance." 
*' True, again/' 

Even Rose was staggered. This was de- 
gradation in the scale of society which she 
could hardly bear to attach to her friend. 

*' But what of all this ?" said Nannie, ral- 
lying her courage in proportion as that of her 
weaker-minded friend became depressed. " If I 
had ever pretended to be a great lady, or had 
even intruded among great ladies, the lowliness 
of my birth might be charged against me. 
But I have scrupulously refrained from society ; 
and my life of seclusion ought to have secured 
me from these ungenerous attacks." 

Rose Stodart could offer no argument, either 
in assent or dissent : — she could only cry her 
sympathy, and persist in her evidence. 

" I should not have cared for the spiteful 
man's nonsense," said she, " because I know 
better than he does what you are, Nannie; 
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which signifies rather more than whom you 
are! But that Mrs. Warburton Wast put 
herself into such a state of excitement as caused 
all her br£ieelets to jingle, and her plumes to 
waver; while she declared that she would 
never forgive her cousin, Mrs. Something or 
other, for having given letters of introduction to 
her^ to a vulgar parvenue. But was Sir Ralph 
certain of the fact ? 

" * I can simply assure you, madam,' said he, 
* that I was myself entertained in the parlour 
of Miss Balfour's parents, on bread and butter, 
in the manufacture of which this fastidious 
yoimg lady had assisted.' 

" ' If / had partaken, sir, of their bread and 
salt,' interrupted Lord Garstang, who had 
been sitting by, all this time, an amused 
auditor of the whole history, ' I should have 
felt that a padlock was on my lips.' 

" Sir Ralph did not seem to mind. He was 
busy helping himself to all the truffles in the 
dish before him. 
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*' * Bat where is this bar maDofactarer of 
bread and butter to be seen?' added Lord 
Garstang, addressing me in a half whisper. 
* Middledale adjoins my father's property ; 
nay, I beUeve we claim it as our own, when 
we have nothing else to do. I am a professed 
protector of native industry ; and have many 
other reasons for wishing to make the ac- 
quaintance of so charming a neighbour as 
Miss Balfour.' 

" So you see, dear Nannie," added Rose, 
renewing her caresses, " I have a new friend 
to propose, to fill my place. For (I am 
ashamed — I am wretched to own it — but I 
mmf) George has actually interdicted any fur- 
ther communication between us." 

" And yet, you are here !" 

" I am here to explain — to apologise — to 
entreat your forgiveness. I would do so on 
my knees, Nannie, only that I know you are 
too high-minded to care for such homage. I 
am still in hopes that George will come to his 
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senses ; that he will see the baseness of being 

« 

controlled by the idle talk of a man of whom 
he knows nothing, except that his name is 
in the baronetage." 

" It matters little !" said Nannie, well aware 
that Sir Ralph was as likely to arraign, in the 
sphere of such people as the Mardykes and 
Garstangs, the pretensions of the Stodarts 
themselves, as Manchester cotton-spinners, not 
of the first class, — as to depreciate herself. 
" You will not love me the less. Rose, for 
finding that I am only what you always knew 
me to be. As I never pretended to the favour 
of Mrs. Warburton Wast, or the respect of 
Sir Ralph Barnardiston, it is no mortification 
to find that I sail in the north of their opi- 
nion. But do not, dear Rose, endanger your 
domestic quiet, or expose me to blame, by 
persisting in what your husband has forbidden. 
Do not place me under the necessity of inter- 
dicting your visits." 

"You would not — you could not!" cried 

VOL. II. M 
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Mrs. Stodart, throwing her arms round the 
neck of Miss Balfour. " I, to whom you have 
been so kind, and who love you so dearly." 

" Best for us both !" sighed Nannie, almost 
overcome by a struggle for which she had 
been. so little prepared. 

** But what am I to do P I have promised 
Lord Garstang to bring him here. He is su- 
perior to being influenced by a paltry back- 
biter, Uke Sir Ralph Barnardiston ! As to the 
Warburton Wasts, or, as he calls them, the 
Warburton Wasps, 1 assure you they Uck the 
varnish oflF his boots." 

" I should have thought that such a cynic 
as I have heard Lord Garstang described, 
would scorn to wear varnished boots." 

" Oh, he belongs completely to his class ; 
laughs at it, but abjures none of its customs. 

" Then don't bring him here, dear Rose, 
said Miss Balfour. *' If I made an exception 
to my rule of forming no new acquaintance, it 
ought not to be in favour of one of whom I 
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know nothing, except that he is a superciKous 
young lord — " 

" And most agreeable, and the son of a 
country neighbour," added Mrs. Stodart. 

" My neighbour only in so far that a few 
acres of mine abut upon many thousands of 
his. In the scriptural sense, we are no more 
neighbours than if he lived in the moon. No, 
dear Rose, since I am to renounce the plea- 
sure of your friendship, you must not deposit 
a strange bird in my nest." 

In vain did Mrs. Stodart propose a variety 
of plans for eluding the prohibition of her 
husband. She readily gave up Lord Garstang. 
It was immaterial to her whether Nannie 
consented or not to accept his proffered friend- 
ship. But it was a real grief to find, on 
taking leave of Miss Balfour, that unless her 
friendship were fully authorised by the head 
of the house, it must fall into the category of 
things that had been. 

Gnats and mosquitoes are contemptible in- 
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sects ; but any one who has suffered under 
their venomous sting, will appreciate the 
irritation poor Nannie had to endure from the 
attacks of these human persecutors, — equally 
trivial — equally tormenting. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^^ Au nom de Dieu^ ma cherie, quavons 
nous ?'' exclaimed Madame Dumenil, on find- 
ing her dear " Nani," shortly afterwards, in 
tears. " Anatolie observed to me, yesterday, 
that you were not in your usual spirits. But 
I would not hear of it, for I had discerned 
nothing. You are low, dear child. You have 
vapours. You live too much alone, which St. 
Paul declares is not good for man ; still less, 
for young lady !" 

" I am not low, dear Madame Dumdnil," 
pleaded Miss Balfour. " But I have many 
departed friends, and departed happinesses to 
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regret ; to which I claim the privilege of offer- 
ing an occasional tribute of memory." 

Madame Dmndnil, though she perceived 
that Miss Balfour was in one of her less tract- 
able moods, wanted tact to desist. 

" I am beginning to ,be quite of your opi- 
nion, ma Nani," continued she, " that it was 
time to put an end to the lessons of that 
prosy Abbate. He had taught you all of an- 
cient Rome you could possibly want to 
know ; and people fancied it was concerning 
modem Rome you were receiving instructions. 
I hinted as much to Mr. Zelters, when I last 
wrote to my valued friend." 

" Mr. Zelters !" 

Nannie was vexed to find herself thus ex- 
posed to domestic espionage and report. Was 
she never to be independent ? Had every one 
a right over her, every one the power to re- 
present or misrepresent her proceedings? — 
Oh ! how much happier were her quiet days 
of Middledale obscurity ; when she lived as 
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she pleased, and had no fears of unkind in- 
terpretation on the part of the good old 
Pairson, or of Hawyer's Cottage. 

"It is your own fault, my child," resumed 
Madame Dumdnil, on seeing the tears of her 
charge fall like a thunder-shower. "You 
should have been reasonable. You should 
have profited by the eligible opportunities that 
offered themselves for your introduction into 
society; — not your demi-monde of English 
travellers, your Varburton Vasps, or other 
pire-que-riens. But the good company into 
which, small as you may think us, Anatolie 
and myself could have presented you." 

Nannie, inwardly convinced that the word 
" society" purported in other words a hornet's 
nest, indignantly shook her head. Bad enough 
as it was. Had she, the parvenue^ adventured 
herself in the struggling throng, what would 
not have been the amount of her bruises and 
contusions ? 

At that moment, Hermann brought in a card. 
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"The gentleman waited. The gentleman 
would not take * no * for an answer. Would 
Mademoiselle be graciously pleased to receive 
him ?" 

" The Comte de Lanville ! — L^once !" she 
exclaimed, sincerely delighted at the prospect 
of seeing him. It was so long since she had 
heard a word of Eugenie and Cl^mence. 

Had not her eyes been, at that moment, 
swollen with weeping, " Mademoiselle" would 
have been, doubtless, struck by the prodigious 
improvement effected by matrimony in the 
appearance of her quondam suitor. So so- 
bered down — so gentlemanly in his air and 
deportment ! He advanced towards her with 
an extended hand, cordial as ever, but sub- 
dued and reasonable. 

" By mere accident, I heard yesterday that 
you were in Rome," said he. " Admit that 
I have lost no time in profiting by the infor- 
mation ! But how well you are]^ looking, — 
how grown, — how developed !" cried he, 
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with the frankness of a near relative, rather 
than of an acquaintance. " Cl^mence will 
be enchanted with the news you have enabled 
me to afford her of your welfare." 
And Eugenie?" 

Ah! — that dear Eugenie! The kindest 
thing we can do for Aer is to leave her undis- 
turbed by tidings of the world she has re- 
nounced.'* 

Miss Balfour could hardly refrain from 
alluding to the compulsory nature of the re- 
nunciation. But the Count was so thoroughly 
in good humour with himself and her, that it 
would have been a shame to ruffle his smooth- 
ness. 

*' That animal of a Sir Ralph Bamardiston !" 
said he. " Do you see much of him ?" 

" So little, that I am privileged to call it 
nothing." 

" Tant mietiw ! 'Tis a miserable creature — 
a dangerom creature! But you, ma chere 
denumelle^ why are you not married ? I was 
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informed, ages ago, that you YfQXQfian^^e to a 
cousin. Young ladies are commonly fiancees 
to a cousin. I hope you are not going to 
throw over yours. With your advantages, a 
woman has no business to be single." 

Nannie, though thoroughly out of spirits on 
his entrance into the room, could not help 
■being amused at the coolness vdth which he 
rushed in medias res ; attacking subjects which 
relatives and Mends are apt to respect. 

Madame Dumenil, who had fallen back 
upon her tambouring frame in a comer of the 
room, as became h^ vocation, was charmed at 
the vivacity of the only homme comme ilfaut 
she had seen in that house since her instal- 
ment. 

" CMmence will be wanting circumstantial 
news of you," continued the Count ; " and 
what am I to tell her? — That I find you 
nearly where we left you,— except that you are 
grown twenty times prettier, and fifty times 
more sedate ? I was not half aware what a 
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handsome wife I should secure when I made 
you that mad oflfer of my hand, which you 
wisely rejected.'* 

Nannie could no longer refrain from a laugh : 
this outspoken L^once was so different from 
the persons with whom she had been recently 
in contact. 

" You don't ask me," he continued, " why 
I am here ? — a fact which is even to myself a 
pleasant surprise. For one^s feet once im- 
prisoned in Belgian clay, it is usually for 
life." 

" And you have now escaped ?" 

'' Thanks to a diplomatic mission relative to 
the Concordat, with which my brother-in-law, 
the Prince de Courtrai, is entrusted, I am here, 
as a secretary of legation. I myself am so much 
amazed at my own importance, that I scarcely 
dare sign the smallest dillet-douw, lest my in- 
capacity should compromise my cAef. But 
now, tell me, as I have rendered a full account 
of myself, what are you doing in Rome ?" 
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"Enjoying a milder climate than that of 
Lancashire ; and the sight of objects which 
thousands, besides myself, hasten year after 
year to admire." 

" Yes, yes ! That is all stereotyped. But 
at your age, neither climate nor antiquities 
afford real attraction. Yet if that old im- 
postor. Sir Ralph, is to be believed, you Uve 
the lif« of an anchorite." 

" I am wearing mourning for my father," 
said Nannie ; an announcement which suf- 
ficed to close the lips of the volatile Leonce. 
For, in foreign countries, the fifth command- 
ment niaintains its pristine authority. 

" At all events," continued Leonce, " you 
must make an exception in favour of me and 
my wife. / am an old friend ; and for the 
sake of my sisters, you must learn to love 
Madame de Lanville. You are already known 
to her by name. To-morrow, you must become 
known to her in person. Pray aUow me to 
bring her to visit you ?" 
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It was impossible not to feel gratified by 
so much courtesy and kindness. Poor Nannie 
ran some risk of believing that the first cru- 
sade furnished more satisfactory specimens of 
human nature, than Manchester or May Fair. 

" And did you really, my dear child, refuse 
to become the wife of that charming young 
man, the representative of one of the first 
houses in Europe ?" exclaimed Madame Du- 
m^nil, when, after formal salutations to both 
ladies, Leonce at length quitted the room. 

"Since you heard him assert it, you are 
privileged to beUeve it," replied Nannie, with 
a smile. " But I am not apt to boast of con- 
quests or refusals." 

" And in consequence of your reserve on 
such subjects, I have hitherto beUeved that 
Zeltera JilSy — ce groa lourdand de Wilhem, — 
was your only admirer ! What an error ! 
But this aimable Monsieur de Lanville, what, 
in the name of all that is marvellous, made 
you reject him ?" 
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" I did not like him/* 

"And on what possible account? — Good- 
looking — well-bred — high-bom — agreeable — " 

" Since our first acquaintance, he is greatly 
improved. Vexations brought upon him by 
his own folly, appear to have steadied his 
character ; and the society of a pleasing wife 
has certainly improved his manners.*' 

" At least, then, chere Ndni, you will not 
decline the visit of Madame la Comtesse ? It 
would be unheard of. You would perhaps 
be suspected of pique at his having so readily 
replaced you in his heart. No, no, my child ! 
You owe it to yourself to receive her. And, 
consider, what a relief, what a happiness to 
me, to hear my own language spoken once 
more, and by persons so recommendable !" 

A few days before, and even these entrea- 
ties had been unavailing to reverse Miss Bal- 
four's previous determination. But the reve- 
lations of Rose were still rankling in her mind. 
The gratuitous malice of the W. W.s and Sir 
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Ralph had wounded her more deeply than she 
cared to own. She yearned after kindness as 
a restorative ! 

Little leisure was allowed her to debate the 
question. The following morning, Monsieur 
de Lanville introduced his wife with as Uttle 
ceremony as he had introduced himself ; and 
half an hour's friendly intercourse established 
terms of familiarity between them. 

Apprised by L^once of the pecuUarities of 
Miss Balfour's station in life, the young Coun- 
tess redoubled the courtesies of a naturally 
gracious disposition, in order to place her at 
ease. Like most people who visit Rome for 
the first time, she had been reading up " Co- 
rinne ;" and took it into her somewhat roman- 
tic little headj'that the first young English girl 
with whom she had ever conversed, must be 
the very type of Lucille Edgermond. 

" Yes. Your name ought really to be Lu- 
cille," cried she, in the spirit of the French 
gentleman who endeavoured to persuade Sterne 
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that he was really Yorick. — " I have so often 
made L^once recount to me his adventures in 
your dear England, and how he made your ac- 
quaintance at a dairy-house, like what one reads 
of in the divine Clarisse! — Du restCy I have 
set my heart on visiting England some day or 
other, and seeing all the places and people he 
has so often described to me." 

Nannie could not help surmising that, had 
the Count been perfectly candid respecting his 
English tour, she would be less anxious to 
renew its temptations. But she was wrong. 
Eglantine knew all. The cause of the sale of 
the Hawkshill property, and of Eugene de 
Lanville's taking the veil, had been fuUy ex- 
plained to her. But she knew also that the 
severe lessons of that disastrous epoch in the 
life of her husband, had been effectual. From 
the period of his happy marriage, L€once had 
neither touched a card, nor made a bet. 

Even before the visit was concluded, indeed. 
Miss Balfour had cause to revoke her opinion. 
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Sir Ralph Barnardiston was spoken of, both by 
husband and wife, in terms that left no doubt 
of Madame de Lanville's perfect knowledge of 
the evil influence he had formerly exercised 
over her husband. 

" Cet homme qui ne ma pets predsernent vole^ 
mats qui m'a laisse voler" said the Count ; — 
" who stood by smiling, while rogues had their 
hands in my pocket, — had the audacity, yes- 
terday, my dear Miss Balfour, to tutoyer me in 
presence of half-a-dozen of his countrymen ! 
But I received his advances with a degree 
of coldness that must have chilled him to the 
marrow ; and he is at this moment sufiering, 
I flatter myself, from a severe attack of rheu- 
matism. And by the way,'' added the Count, 
" it was from one of those half-dozen country- 
men, my friend, Lord Grarstang, that I heard 
of your being in Rome." 

" Lord Garstang, the son of Lord Mardyke ? 
How can he have even heard my name ?— I 
never saw him in my life." 

VOL. II. N 
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" That is what he complains of. — ^Apropos 
to an extraordinary card of invitation, my 
wife and I received yesterday from an English 
lady, of which more hereafter, he told me that 
they and Sir Ralph were the most trouble- 
some, pushing, officious people in the world. 
But that I must not act on his intelligence, 
inasmuch as he felt very bitterly towards 
them, for having been the means of closing 
against him the door of my friend Miss Bal- 
four. — I wondered quite as much at his being 
aware of our friendship, as you at his know- 
ing your name ; till he reminded me that his 
father had bought Hawkshill of the Van der 
Heldes, and that his residence lay within a 
drive of Middledale ; — grounds enough, you 
see, for that prating prig. Sir Ralph, to have 
made us the dramatis personse of one of his 
romances." 

" He is a most amusing person, however, 
your Lord Garstang," broke in the Countess, 
around whom, as doing the honours of her 
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bachelor-brother's embassy, the English in 
Rome were already crowding. " But tell me, 
what is the meaning of these ?" she continued, 
taking from her muff a highly-glazed visiting 
card, bearing the name of "Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburton Wast," "the Misses Warburton 
Wast," accompanied by another card, large 
enough for a boundary placard, requesting 
" the honour of the Count and Countess de 
Lanville's, — no — Monsieur le Comjote and Ma- 
dame la Comjotesse de Lanville's company to 
dinner, four weeks after date." 

" We never heard before of these hospit- 
able personages," said L^once, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Is it the custom of good society, 
in England, to seize people by the ear on the 
highway, in this unceremonious manner ?" 

" You must not ask me what is done in good 
society in England," replied Nannie, with a 
smile. " I am still what you used to call me, 
— ^ petite paysanne ! — But I should imagine it 
was the custom of no country, and no society." 

N 2 
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" Garstang assures us that these people fire 
off invitations at every new comer, and often 
w^iug their birds. Some are surprised into ac- 
cepting ; some accept from curiosity. He 
strongly advised us to go. — This ridiculous 
family, he says, will be sure to afford us a 
laugh." 

•' Remember my brother's golden rule," re- 
monstrated Eglantine, — " never to accept 
invitations from those whom you would not 
invite in return. — Besides, it is shameful to 
accept people's hospitality only to laugh at 
them." 

" That^ I'm afraid, is one of Garstang's bad 
habits. All he cares for is to divert himself, — 
no matter at whose expense. — However, we 
will immediately dispatch an excuse to the 
gang which stops you on the highway, and 
presents an invitation to your heart instead of 
a pistol. — After saying which," he continued, 
turning to Nannie, *' how can I hope that you 
will accept ours? — As you plead mourning, 
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we will not ask you to join one of our public 
days. — The Prince has two official dinners a 
week at the Palazzo Rinuccini. On other oc- 
casions, my wife and I usually dine alone in 
our own suite of apartments there. In com- 
mon charity to Eglantine, you must come some- 
times, and save us from so perilous a tete-d,- 
tete. — Husband and wife, you know, are one ; 
and I am not fond of solitude." 

Opposition to the proposal so frankly made, 
was impossible ; more especially when Madame 
de Lanville expressed her wish to exhibit to 
so dear a friend of her sisters-in-law, her little 
daughter, her " pretty little Eugenie," — a name 
which acted like a talisman on the heart of 
Nannie. — A day, therefore, was fixed, — the 
one which Madame Dum^nil was in the habit 
of spending weekly with her dear Anatolie ; for 
even unversed as she was in worldly usages, 
Miss Balfour fully understood that the widow of 
a Colonel de TEmpire and hanger-on of the 
Bonapartean dynasty, could not be an acceptable 
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guest to the representative of any reigning 
sovereign. 

Madame de Lanville was to come and fetch 
her at an early hour. 

"My marmot goes to sleep after dinner, 
charmante Ludlle^^ said she, taking Nannie 
graciously by the hand at parting ; " and I 
am afraid we must consult her little majesty's 
gracious pleasure as well as our own, in timing 
your visit.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Miss Balfour was almost inclined to recede 
from her engagement when she saw the equi- 
page of the Prince de Courtrai, remarkable for 
the tremendous plume of its stalwart Chasseur 
dispatched for her by Madame de Lanville. 
Greatly would she have preferred the shabby 
remise she was in the habit of using. But a 
kind little note from the Countess explained, 
that the indisposition of her little girl ren- 
dered it impossible to leave her; and that 
" she trusted to her charming Lucille to 
come and assist her in the task of nursing a 
sick and spoiled child/' 
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Such an appeal, there was no resisting. 
Unluckily, it was a bright May day, the first 
after a series of unfavourable weather ; and 

all Rome was astir. Never had poor Nannie 
seen the streets so thronged as now that, on 
her way to the Palazzo Rinuccini, she would 
fain have shrunk by, unnoticed. 

This, however, was not to be. The Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary from the Netherlands and his 
family, were the lions of the hour. In the first 
place, his Excellency was a bachelor, and, 
consequently, a mark for speculation. In the 
next, the sister who did the honours of his 
house, was young, lovely, and passionately 
fond of dancing ; and had already announced 
weekly soirees dansantes for the whole time of 
their stay. But above all, the Prince de 
Courtrai was reported to have brought with 
him what signified far more than his diplomatic 
tactics or private connections, a bonnet blanc 
who was a cordon bleu : — a cook of European 
reputation ! 



i 
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All classes of society were consequently pre- 
pared to receive him with becoming respect ; 
and the rabid English clique, mad after fUea 
and titles, had already laid siege to his door. 
The Warburton Wasts were undergoing spas- 
modic efforts to attract his Excellency's at- 
tention; and Sir Ralph Bamardiston had 
written his name in his Excellency's book, till 
it resembled those modem advertisements 
which pretend to arrest the eye of the public 
by " damnable iteration/' 

When, therefore, his equipage was descried 
at a distance by an equestrian group, consisting 
of the Misses W. W., escorted by Sir Ralph, 
who found his account in enlisting as their 
cavalier, — by the George Stodarts in their mail 
phaeton, — and the family coach of the Begum 
W. W.— who were parading the Corso, each 
and all settled their chins in their collars, and 
called up a look, to be in readiness for a passing 
salutation to Madame la Comtesse de Lanville. 

'' Impossible, — almost impossible !" was the 
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universal exclamation, as the ambassador's car- 
riage rolled on, covering them with dust ; and 
they found their respectful bow to the Comtesse 
de Lanville, nee Princesse de Courtrai, returned 
by the grave-faced and diffident Nannie Bal- 
four. " That upstart, that parvenue^ still 
wearing crape and bombazine for her old 
farmer-father, in the carriage of an ambas- 
sador ! — Where would the pretensions, where 
would the success of some people end ? — What 
could it all mean P" 

Sir Ralph, the universal dragoman, was, of 
course, good at a solution. There were few 
mysteries he did not pretend to explain, from 
those of St. Peter's chair down to those of a 
chaiae-a-porteurs. " The sister of the Count 
de Lanville," he informed them, " had formerly 
resided in the vicinity of the Lancashire Dales- 
man's daughter, and taken her up as a play- 
thing. The Count himself had been slightly 
smitten with the charms of Nannie—or of her 
bread and butter; and^ apparently, tJiouffh 
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honourably married^ his predilections remained 
unchanged." 

A villanous hint, considering the promptitude 
of his companions in accrediting and circulating 
scandal. Yes! this prim young lady, who 
would not condescend to dine or gossip with 
them, on pretence of deep mourning and family 
affliction, was actually making a public parade 
of her improper intimacy with the married 
Secretary of Legation. Such was their version 
of the story. 

George Stodart, however, while in his phaeton 

Aloft in solemn state 
The Godlike hero sat, 

turned a deaf ear to the insinuation ; and was 
sincere in his lamentations that he should have 
forced his wife to renounce the acquaintance of 
one. who appeared to be the bosom friend of 
" the greatest swells in Rome." 

" If there was a person he wanted to know,'* 
was his candid confession to poor Rose^ 
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agreeably fluttered by the unexpected sight of 
her dear Nannie, "it was that Count de 
Lanville, the intimate friend of Lord Garstang • 
the pluckiest rider, for a foreigner, he had 
ever beheld, and whom he had seen bow down 
the familiarity of Sir Ralph Bamardiston, as if 
the self-sufficient baronet were a shoeblack. 
You ought to have told me, Rose,*' added he, 
fretfully, " that though your friend was nobody 
in herself, she had formed intimacies, in favour 
of which one might have been disposed to put 
up with her." 

Little conscious of the revulsion of feeling 
she had created, the whole heart of Nannie 
was speedily engrossed by the anxieties of 
Madame de Lanville; exaggerated, as is 
usually the case with the mother of an only 
child. Their morning was passed beside the 
bergeaunette^ in palliating the peevishness of 
little Eugenie, a somewhat more wilful and sel- 
fish being than her namesake. As they were 
alone, an evening toilet was not to be thought 
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of; and the two ladies emerged from the 
Countess's dressing-room only when dinner 
was announced. 

L^once instantly led Miss Balfour to the 
dim old frescoed dining-room ; and it was not 
till seated at table, that Nannie perceived 
they were four at table. The Count muttered 
some allusion to having provided against the 
chance of dining alone, in case his wife should 
be detained by the little invalid ; and, in the 
somewhat slovenly-looking young Englishman 
opposite to her, Nannie recognised one whom 
she had more than once noticed among the 
loungers of the Corso, and set down as a 
servant or shopkeeper. He appeared, how- 
ever, to be on the best of terms with his en- 
tertainers. 

" You passed us this morning like a vision, 

and * trailing clouds of glory,' Miss Balfour," said 
he, abruptly addressing her. — " But you 
hardly imagine to what a series of novels and 
romances your rapid transit gave rise. English 
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Borne is in commotion. English Rome will, 
in the course of a day or two, leave its most 
obsequious cards at your door. You are ac- 
cused, among other things, of being privately 
married to His Excellency the Prince de Cour- 
tnd, that is, que vom Vetes^ lefiiteSy ou le devez 
itre. And, under such circumstances, how 
are you to escape being fastened on by the 
Warburton Wasps ?" 

Startled by the stranger's unaccountable 
familiarity, Miss Balfour, having made a slight 
reply, addressed Madame de Lauville in French, 
with the view of making the conversation ge- 
neral. But her new acquaintance had not 
half finished his attack, and chose to be heard. 

" What have you done to that old Sir 
Ralph," said he, " that he should be so much 
your enemy ? — Is it from the instinctive spite 
of age and ugliness towards youth and beauty ? 
— Or have you, in some unguarded moment, 
refused to become Lady Barnardiston ?" 

" To that fact / can bear witness," inter- 
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rapted L^once, much amused by Miss Balfour's 
confusion. 

" I am interested in understanding the real 
state of the case," continued his guest, " be- 
cause if he should persist in his malevolence, I, 
as Miss Balfour's fellow-countryman — nay, 
i^o^'Countyman — am bound to buckle on my 
armour in her defence." 

" I trust I have no pressing occasion for a 
champion," said Nannie, more and more 
surprised. 

"Greater far than you wot of!" retorted 
the stranger — in whom Miss Balfour had no 
longer any difficulty in recognising Lord Gar- 
stang, though it was difficult, to her inex- 
perienced eye, to connect so shabby-looking an 
individual with the grand domain of Mar- 
dyke. " Besides," continued he, " I have 
promised my friend Hildyard to keep watch 
and ward over you, if you should become 
the victim of Papal or any other aggression, 
during my stay in Rome." 
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More surprises ! — Coosin Ely metamor- 
phosed into the fidus Achates of the youDg 
heir of Mardyke Castle and Hawkshill ! — 

''Au bout du comptey what strange people 
you English are !" exclaimed Leonce. " John 
Bull is usually typified as a iat, jovial, good- 
humoured fellow, with one hand in his pocket 
full of gold, and the other outstretched to 
shake hands with all mankind. But that 
must be the John Bull who stays at home in 
his chimney-corner. For the English one 
meets on the highways of Europe, are always 
wrangling out of petty payments, or squab- 
bling among themselves." 

"Too true!" was the young lord's re- 
joinder. " I believe the instinct of antagonism 
to be the strongest which an Englishman 
brings into the world. Our bump of pitchit- 
inativeness is prodigious. But may not this 
be a preponderating element of our national 
greatness ? Without it, Magna Charta would 
never have been signed. Without it, we 
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should have had no limited monarchy — no 
Reformation — no Revolution — no nothing; — 
never have circumnavigated the globe, to plant 
the British flag vrherever anything would 
grow, or prosecuted wars of extermination 
against the natives, — brown, black, or cream- 
coloured, — of every country which did not 
choose to be pitched into without remon- 
strance." 

" And the backbiting ? — Is that a national 
or original sin ?" inquired Madame de Lan- 
ville, entering gaily into his irony. 

"Still the result of antagonism; — the re- 
volt of individuals against the great confede- 
racy of society. The excluded taking aim at 
the exclusive. Idle people, too, have recourse 
to a pinch of scandal, nowadays, to keep them- 
selves awake, as our ancestors to a pinch 
of snuft*. We left off snuff-taking as a dirty 
habit. The next generation may, perhaps, 
leave off scandal-mongering, for the same 
reason." 

VOL. II. o 
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** But pray tell me, mon cher Garstang," 
said Lfence, " the name of a pretty daughter 
of the John Bull we are abusing, to whom I 
saw you talking this morning in the Piazza di 
Spagna : a fair, laughing creature, with teeth 
like pearls, and a snob of a husband ?" 

** The snob of a husband proclaims himself 
everywhere my friend ; — and I am therefore 
prepared to say my worst of him ! Not of 
the wife, who is as amiable and nearly as 
foolish as she looks. Unless those Warburton 
Wasp people should inoculate her with their 
vulgar finery and ridiculous pretensions, she 
will return to her cotton-factory the same 
kindly unsophisticated being she set out." 

" Rose !" exclaimed Nannie — " Mrs. George 
Stodart!" added she, remembering that she 
must no longer claim her as a friend. 

" Ay, Rose !" replied Lord Garstang, " from 
whom I have learned almost as much con- 
cerning Miss Balfour, as from E. H. I am 
fully aware that if Mrs. Stodart understands 
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little French and no Italian, it is the fault of a 
certain much-loved schoolfellow, named Nannie, 
who assisted her in her exercises, and spared 
her the pains and penalties of duncehood." 

"Are they people one could know?" in- 
quired L^once, aware that the Stodarts had 
already bespoken an introduction to the 
Prince de Courtrai. 

" Certainly, — unquestionably ; — perfectly 
harmless, — only underbred, ignorant, and 
vain ; — belonging, however, to one of our 
most influential classes, though still at the 
foot of the ladder. If Stodart were content to 
stand in his father's shoes (instead of his own 
tight boots), and stick to his business instead 
of afiecting habits which squander a fortune 
instead of making one, he might progress in 
time into one of our merchant princes, and 
b^ome a pillar of strength to his order." 

" His ORDER?" inquired L^once, aghast. 

" Which is becoming the nursery of ours," 
persisted the young lord. "While we axe 

o 2 
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wasting our energies in battues and fox- 
hunts these Manchester people are quali- 
fying themselves for Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer and Secretaries of State. See where 
less than a century of successful trade has 
placed the Barings — Labouchferes — Jones- 
Loyds; — their wits brightened by perpetual 
use, and their fortunes by their wits." 

** Surely, my dear Garstang," rejoined the 
Comte de Lanville, " since we parted at Baden, 
three years ago, you have become enormously 
Uberalized ?" 

" Time I should, my dear friend, if I want 
to keep my head on my shoulders, and my 
coronet on my head !" rejoined Lord Garstang. 
" The only means of preserving the Old world 
from revolution, is by taking a leaf or two 
from the book of the New. Not whole 
chapters. But modified liberalisation on the 
part of the higher classes will place them on a 
far pleasanter and more Cbristianlike level 
with the lower, than by elevating the mob 
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upon stilts, till they become giddy and 
useless." 

L^once de Lanville sent the mob forthwith 
" a torn le8 diables^ with as little ceremony as 
the mob would probably have returned the 
compliment. 

" I saunter about the world with my hands 
in my pockets, as becomes an elder son in the 
lifetime of a father who loves his foxhounds 
better than his offspring," added Lord Gar- 
stang ; " bearing, in my own despite, the volto 
scioltOy pensieri stretti ; because my noble sire 
is afraid of putting me into parliament, to dis- 
credit, by my radicaUsm, the name of my 
ancestors. But if condemned to be mute, I 
am neither blind nor deaf. I can hear the 
growl of the rising tempest, and discern the 
small black cloud rising out of the sea ; and, 
trust me, it behoves us all to look to our boat 
and its crew." 

" I am not afraid !" cried L^once, after a 
glass of dry champagne, of a quality to drown 
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a host of cares and apprehensions. "Little 
Belgium, God bless her ! is the most self- 
contained kingdom in Europe." 

" A boast which proves how little you know 
of little Belgium !" retorted Garstang. " Mon 
cher, it is, of all others, a land of com- 
bustibles — houille below, Arteveldes above. 
Once apply the match, and conflagration is 
inevitable.*' 

" I know not what a dexterous incendiary 
like one Lord Garstang might effect," said 
L^once, laughing. 

" Tu, tu, tu ! What interest could I possibly 
have in seeing ' the kiln in a low ?' No ! — I 
merely listened and looked, on my road along 
the Meuse from Brussels to Spa, and readily 
discovered that the fusion between Belgium 
and Holland was on the eve of a rupture. 
Don't start ! — Don't flare up ! I perceived 
nearly as much last summer, on my father's 
estates; where he is about as popular as 
William Rufus in the New Forest. I, who 
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care only for game when roasted, not on the 
wing, was in the way of hearing murmurs 
and menaces that will never reach his lord- 
ship's ear till a reformed parliament is 
sitting, or, perhaps, Mardyke Castle in 
ashes !" 

Miss Balfour almost trembled at these bold 
assertions. She had heard Lord Garstang 
described as one who, under an exterior or 
much levity, and some eccentricity, concealed 
grave views and solid information. Besides, 
all he^ advanced was in perfect unison with 
the predictions of the Zelters and Brent fa* 
milies, previous to her quitting England. Was 
there, indeed, danger of an European out- 
break? Were they standing on a specious 
crust of ashes, on the verge of a crater, as 
Madame Dumdnil and Anatolie were perpe- 
tually assuring each other; prophesying of 
better times for themselves, to follow the 
coming eruption. 

She resolved to apply, without delay, to 
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« 

" her affectionate friend, H. Brent/' for a so- 
lution of her anxieties. For though Miss 
Balfour had predetermined that, in the event 
of popular commotion, she would seek shelter 
in some religious house, she was not igno- 
rant that in more than one crisis in the history 
of nations, even the walls of convents and 
monasteries have proved no safeguard. 

" For the sake of goodness, my dear Gar- 
stang," cried the Count, the moment the ser- 
vants had left the room, "beware of indulging, 
in Rome, in the license of speech we used to 
enjoy in our Paris club, or which you assert 
in your London coteries : where, I'm told, it 
is now the fashion to play at liberalism, as 
formerly, at icarte. The thrones of both 
Guelphs and Bourbons are, perhaps, tottering. 
But so long as they stand, it is not for the 
aristocracy to throw stones at them. Above 
all, remember that in this Eternal City, which, 
in the general smash, would, perhaps, be the 
first to adopt a popular government, there 
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exists, at present, a stringent police; which 
might dispose of you, bodily, as readily as you 
do, by word of the mouth, of the destinies 
of king and kaiser.' ' 

" Don't you perceive that I am aiming at 
the distinction of political martyrdom ?" re- 
plied the young lord, with one of his untrans- 
lateable smiles : " the only road to fame, or, 
if you will, to notoriety, that has not been 
thoroughly used up. In England, it is be- 
coming difficult to wake some morning, like 
Byron, and iSnd oneself famous. I am not 
equal," added he, bowing courteously to Miss 
Balfour, " to the great labours, or worthy of 
the sterling honours, of an E. H. But a 
month or two in an Austrian or Papal dun- 
geon, would send me back to London as the 
lion of the season. Who knows ? I might 
get into Parliament for Westminster, or marry 
an heiress !" 

"At all events," remonstrated the Count, 
viexed that any other person's egotism should 
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out-talk his own, — " don't drive every vestige 
of colour from the cheek of Miss Balfour, or 
affict my poor wife with a fit of the yawns, 
as you are doing now. In the Palazzo Rinuc- 
cini we keep politics under lock and key, in 
our ChanceUerie, Let us rather talk about 
the ball we shall enjoy to-morrow night at the 
Spanish embassy, which, it seems, is to be a 
splendid affair." 

" I thought so ; because old B arnardiston, 
who has vainly endeavoured to procure in- 
vitations for his English clique^ informed me 
to day that it would be a failure !" observed 
Lord Garstang. " Generally speaking, I pre- 
fer to any other, the fetes of the Spanish 
diplomacy, all over the world. They are al- 
ways cut on a pattern of their own. Other 
ambassadors are apt to be under the influence 
of some reigning Sultana — a handsome Mis- 
tress of the Robes, or Dame dlionneur. Or 
her Excellency, his wife, is a patroness of 
Almack's, or belongs to the fetit chateau^ by 
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which their visiting book is vise. Whereas 
the Blue Blood Grandees regulate theirs by 
an Almanach de Saxe-Gotha, or Debrett's 
Peerage, fifty years' old, and have it super- 
vised by their Confessor. No presump- 
tuous man of letters, or aspiring artist, ex- 
hibits his dusty clogs between the wind and 
their nobility; and it would be a safe bet 
that every second guest in the house of a 
grandee of the first class, signs with his 
mark." 

The Comte de Lanville, perceiving that, 
even in discussing such matters as balls and 
galas. Lord Garstang assumed the brief of 
leading counsel, was thankful when cofiee 
made its appearance, and they adjoined to 
the saloon. 

To the great dismay of poor Nannie, she 
now found that little Eugenie being so fast 
asleep as to relieve Madame de Lanville of all 
anxiety, her doors were, according to custom, 
open to all comers. The Prince de Courtrai 
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himself made a short appearance in his 
sister's circle ; — a heavy, dignified man, ex- 
hibiting just the length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, desirable in an Ambassador-extra- 
ordinary, who has nothing to negociate that 
cannot be better done by his private secre- 
tary. 

While waiting for her carriage, which had 
not been ordered till ten o'clock. Miss Balfour, 
in her simple morning dress, would have felt 
uncomfortable, and out of place, but that 
Lord Garstang took possession of a seat before 
her, and left her not a moment's opportunity 
to observe, or be observed. 

" You show no interest. Miss Balfour," said 
he, " concerning my intimacy with your 
cousin ? I was in hopes that, the moment I 
mentioned his name» you would have opened 
your arms, or at least your heart, to me. In- 
stead of which, you do not even open your 
lips !" 

It could not but suggest itself to Nannie 
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that his lordship left to other people little op- 
portunity for talking. 

" Well, since you won't ask me," he re- 
sumed, " I will tell you what brought us to- 
gether, or rather who brought us together : — 
namely, that excellent fellow, William Bamett, 
who coached me at Oxford for my degree, and 
afterwards undertook the neglected education 
of your cousin. I suspect he infused into 
Hildyard all the knowledge which he had 
been vainly endeavouring to hammer into my 
dense brain. My father having taken it into 
Im that I must stand for an honour, the 
hard labour which the pretension cost poor 
Barnett, and his deep mortification at my 
failure, injured his health. At Clifton, where 
he was ordered to spend the following winter, 
he fell in with Hildyard." 

" My cousin's letters have often mentioned 
Mr. Barnett. But rather as a friend than a 

tutor." 

" In Hildyard's case, as in mine, he ma- 
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naged to unite both capacities. I never take 
an important step without consulting Barnett. 
The first time I visited him at Clifton for 
some such purpose, I confess to you I thought 
it behoved him to prepare my unfortunate 
successor for a better world, so doubtful ap- 
peared his chance of survival in this. It was 
then my ex-tutor informed me that Hildyard 
was unusually ill and oppressed ; a disappoint- 
ment of the affections having all but cost him 
his life." 

" My cousin's health was always delicate 
and infirm/Vinterposed Nannie, sorrowfully. 

" Granted ; — or he would have been less 
easily preyed upon by what men of sense and 
stamina throw off like the measles ! However, 
when, in process of time and talk, he became 
my friend as well as Barnett's, and explained 
to me how this love of his had grown and 
strengthened with him till it was as a part 
of his very nature, I began to pity him ; and 
only wished that the cousin Nannie had never 
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been born, who had proved the means of 
blighting so valuable an existence." 

An involuntary feeling of mortification 
clouded the brow of Miss Balfour, that her 
cousin should have talked of her, and of his 
passion, to a comparative stranger ; a stranger, 
too, of the sarcastic and sceptical nature of 
Lord Garstang. She would sooner have died 
than open her heart to such a man ! She 
would sooner have died than pronounce, even 
to her cousin, the cherished name of Maurice ! 

But alas ! it was this very reserve which 
served to feed and cherish the monster preying 
on her mind. Had she possessed a true 
and rational friend to whom to confide the 
trust she had accepted, and the attachment 
by which she fancied herself fettered, she 
would have been taught to regard it as a 
girlish fantasy. The letter left in her charge 
would have been long ago confided to the 
legal agents of Mrs. Varnham. She would 
have been told that Maurice was no more ; 
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or that, if living, the ties between them were 
at an end. It would have been proved to her 
that it was not difference of religion, alone, 
or personal^ jealousy, but discrepancy of 
character, which had alienated his affections. 
Had she even belonged to the church 
against which her better reason rebelled, con- 
fession would have placed her under the 
guidance of a spiritual director. But to whom, 
isolated as she was, could she turn for coun- 
sel ? To the hard-spoken and practical H. 
Brent ? To the frivolous Madame Dumdnil, 
who judged all things by the rule of the 
comme il faut ? To the Lanvilles, light- 
headed and light-hearted, too self-engrossed 
to enter into her cares ? To cousin Ely, to 
whom it was impossible to be an impartial 
adviser ? Or to this jactant young lord, who, 
while he appeared cognisant of her own and 
every body's affairs, seemed to find pleasure 
in promoting universal confusion ? Even the 
few letters she had received from David 
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Hurdis, since her departure from England 
proved that fourscore years had done their 
work upon the old man, and that his intellect 
was declming. 

No ! she had no friends. She had only 
those two miniatures ; — the fair-haired child, 
the dark-browed youth, — which had been de- 
posited for her by Mrs. Vamham in the fatal 
casket which still served to unite her fate 
with that of Maurice. These she consulted. 
These were her oracles, — these her household 
treasures, — these the symbols of a worship 
all but idolatrous ! 

Yet what living woman has not, at one 
moment or other of her hfe, cherished an in- 
fatuation of the same engrossing nature ? — 
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CHAPTER X. 



Lord Garstang, a professed cynic, was 
little in the habit of admitting, even to him- 
self, that he was surprised by any amount of 
excellence. Nil admirari was his device. He 
had troubled his head more about Nannie 
Balfour than he was apt to do concerning any 
individual of the weaker sex. But, shrewd 
enough to perceive that neither his looks nor 
his manners recommended him to her favour, 
he scorned to be more indebted to advantages 
of worldly position than to personal en- 
dowments. But because he knew her to be 
an object of adoration to a man of exalted 
mind ; because he saw her valued by persons 
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of the highest social tact ; and above all, be- 
cause he heard her loaded with abuse by 
certain others, who were objects of his especial 
detestation, he could not at once renounce 
her acquaintance. 

He sat down to dinner with her at the 
Palazzo Binuccini, predetermined to investigate 
her quaUties and abilities, and astonish her 
with his own brilUancy and originality. — But 
on retiring at night from the house, he was 
forced to admit that he had signally failed. — 
He seemed to know less of her thoughts and 
feeUngs now, than after one of the vivid eulo- 
gies of E. H. ; while, on the other hand, her 
indifference to his sallies and paradoxes had 

« 

been painfully manifest. 

But if in these respects disappointed, her 
beauty had taken him by surprise. On that, 
his friend E. H. had never insisted. Yet had 
he rarely seen, in combination, such deUcacy 
of features and complexion, or so sweet an ex- 
pression of countenance. The most beautiful 

p 2 
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mouth and softest brown eyes in the world, 
were a dowry in themselves. But to these was 
added a form, which the fastidious Romans 
admitted to be of more than classic symmetry. 

With the usual prejudices of his caste, he 
had anticipated in the descendant of Midlo- 
thian farmers and Guelderland boors, a fine 
handsome girl, unrefined and over-developed. 
But the hands and feet of Nannie Balfour 
would have done honour to any Howard or 
Percy intermarried with his race. — An acci- 
dental glimpse of his own person in the glass, 
as he made these reflections, convinced him 
that, as far as extrinsic high-breeding was con- 
cerned, the Middledale farm had far the better 
of Mardyke Castle. 

Having made this humiliating confession, 
he dismissed the subject peremptorily from 
his thoughts, and went his way, as usual, to 
his club, his ride, his visits. But somehow or 
other, the image of that beautiful and graceful 
girl was constantly recurring, — In satisfying 
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his curiosity respecting Hildyard's flame, he 
had kindled another in his own bosom that 
night not to be easily extinguished. — He, 
usually so self-governed, so superior to vulgar 
impulses, felt that his reason was at fault. 

" I must keep out of the way of that girl 
while I am safe," was his repeated cogitation. 
— "Love and matrimony are superfluities 
which I reserve for my grey hairs, — a recreation 
for my old age. — At present the stir of the 
world suffices me. Still, for better surety, I 
will keep out of the way of those antelope's 
eyes !" 

In order to do this the more effectually, 
he was never out of the Palazzo Rinuccini. 
He knew that even if Nannie desired to 
avoid him, the coaxing but peremptory Uttle 
Countess would not dispense with her com- 
pany. But she had, in fact, no desire of the 
kind. His abrupt statement of being in her 
cousin's confidence, and, as she inferred, of 
knowing her heart and hand to be engaged. 
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placed her at ease in his company. Nay, 
there appeared such thorough discrepancy be- 
tween the son of the destroyer of Hawkshill 
and the child of Madge Verhout, that she 
would as soon have dreamed of one of the 
Tritons of the Piazza Navona descending from 
its fountain, to do her homage. 

She was consequently frank and cordial with 
him, as with the friend of her friends ; and 
only the more channing from her utter want 
of consciousness. Their mutual interest, 
fervent on one side — feigned on the other — in 
the sickness and slow recovery of httle Eugenie, 
brought them often together, and Miss Bal- 
four already thought better of Lord Garstang, 
from his sympathy in the anxiety of the 
anxious parents. She began sincerely to 
regret that his acute but flighty intellect should 
be so little under the governance of principle, 
and that the word duty had no place in his 
vocabulary, except as matter for a bon-mot. 

" He is charming, your Lord Garstang, ma 
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ckere enfant,'^ said Madame Dumfenil, one 
morning, after they had returned home from 
enjoying a breezy walk, on the Pincian hfll. 

" He has, as you know, a key to Princess 
Gabrielli's box, at every theatre ; and like 
all men of intellect and spirit who visit 
Rome, is her frequent guest. But to whom 
do you suppose^ he devotes himself, in that 
brilliant circle ? To our poor dear Anatolie ! 
Figure to yourself, ma N&ni, that instead of 
indulging in foolish flirtations, after the manner 
of his age, he will sit by her evening after 
evening, enquiring with the greatest interest 
about the court of the Reine Hortense, and 
the illustrious men with whom it brought her 
acquainted." 

"A very natural curiosity," repHed Miss 
Balfour. 

'* But still more concerning the life we lead 
here in the Strada della Longara. Very natural, 
too, you will say. For, thanks to your in- 
fatuation for a nun-like solitude, w/w knows. 
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and who can relate, except poor Anatolie, the 
habits of our house ?" 

"Lord Garstang is intimately acquainted 
with one of my nearest relaitives," said 
Nannie, by way of apology for his inquisi- 
tiveness. 

*'Yes, — probably — perhaps. But it is 
to gratify himself he listens to her little 
stories of all your kindness to us both, all 
you do for the poor, all your industry and 
zeal for your own improvement. Anatolie 
declares that his lordship is as passionately in 
love as any Paladin of old." 

" Mademoiselle St. Mairtin is a little ro- 
mantic; — you have often admitted it, chere 
Madame. Lord Garstang is a man incapable 
of falling in love with any one ; least of all 
with a low-born person like myself : or, as Sir 
Ralph calls me, a mere parvenue!^ 

" But you are young — rich — beautiful — '* 

" A great deal more is required in England 
by a family like Lord Mardyke's," replied 
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Nannie, not thinking it worth while to dis- 
claim her exaggerated compliments. 

" Nay, nay ! — In Germany, I admit, such 
prejudices still prevail ; but in England, surely 
not ! Have not many of your peers married 
actresses, and the daughters of actors, who 
have been subsequently received at court ?" 

" So it is said. I know nothing of peers 
or courts/' 

" The very thing. Lord Garstang observes, 
which renders you so charming, — so uncon- 
ventional, — so free from vulgar errors and 
prejudices." 

" He may say so ; but he does not think it. 
His own liberalism is on his part a vulgar 
error, and only skin-deep. As to the mar- 
riages to which you just now alluded, I sus- 
pect that an actress of eminence would be 
more acceptable to a man such as I have heard 
Lord Mardyke described, than an insignificant 
person like myself, destitute of all ^clat^ and 
descended from domestic servants/' 
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'* But why dwell on your descent ? Who 
knows or cares anything about it? Be of 
your century, my child. Half of the greatest 
names of the time are self-created. Half of 
the great men of France are, to borrow the ex- 
pressibn of one of them, their own ancestors." 

" The social position of England and France 
can scarcely be compared," replied Nannie. 
" France, to the best of her power, destroyed 
her nobility at the first revolution, and replaced 
it with the worthiest materials she could find. 
But the remnant of the andenne noblessey I am 
told, still holds aloof from the new." 

" Pardon me ! In every case where the new 
has acquired money as well as rank, the old 
sues for its alliance ! On the other hand, the 
andenne noblesse of France, Austria, Spain, de- 
clare that England cannot produce four families 
qualified to enter into a noble Chapter, or wear 
the Golden Fleece. — Foolish people! Admire 
what a race they have produced by these inter- 
marriages ! — Look at the grandees of Spain !" — 
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" I would rather look at Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Lanville/* replied Nannie, with a 
smife ; " each of whom belongs to a famille 
chapitrale^ and is, notwithstanding, as good a 
specimen as can well be seen of personal 
beauty." 

"Ah, my dear little Nani! — that is pre- 
cisely what you should not perceive ; — at least, 
what you should not seem to see. Monsieur 
le Comte, a married man, can never be any- 
thing to you. You must not cite him as hand- 
some." 

" Not when his wife is perpetually pointing 
out his good looks to my admiration ?" 

" His wife ! — it is different. But it is not 
the first time I have had occasion to warn you 
against frequenting too much the society of 
the Palazzo Rinuccini." 

It was neither the first time nor the fiftieth ; 
and Miss Balfour had been half tempted to 
attribute these warnings, on the part of her 
duenna, perhaps ungenerously, to pique against 
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a circle from which she was necessarily ex- 
cluded. 

" It is an ill-natured world," resumed Ma- 
dameDum^nil; — "especially towards those who 
possess so many endowments as Mademoiselle. 
Those mischievous English people, whom we 
so often meet with the old English beau, Sir 
Raff, (who dresses like a priest and looks like 
a riding-master,) have promulgated that you 
are in love with the Comte de Lanville ; that 
you came to Rome only to meet him ; that it 
was an old affair in England, which his family 
broke off, as a mesalliance; that his sister's 
husband sold his estates in England solely to 
put an end to the connection. All this, I 
know, has been repeated by Sir Raff, in several 
of the best Roman houses, to which Anatolie 
St. Martin has access." 

" But what signifies his repeating that which 
is utterly false ?" 

" / know it to be false, because I was for- 
tunately present at your first meeting with the 
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Comte de Lanville, and heard his statement of 
the case. But others are less well informed. 
You must therefore, indeed, be careful. You 
must not afford a colouring to these wicked 
inventions by going so often to the Palazzo 
Rinuccini." 

" On the contrary," said Nannie, with the 
indignation natural to a person deeply injured ; 
" knowing the charge to be groundless, — 
knowing that Monsieur de Lanville is no more 
to me than one of the figures in the tapestry 
in his saloon, — I shall certainly make no change 
in my conduct towards him." 

" Then you will do wrong. Then you will 
in time repent your obstinacy," persisted the 
duenna. 

" To-morrow is the birthday of little Eugdnie. 
Her mother has long insisted that I should 
make one of a small soiree given by the Prince 
de Courtrai to commemorate the day. She 
has even ordered a white dress for me ; fancy- 
ing black unlucky for such an occasion. I 
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had written her a note, entreating her to ex- 
cuse me, unwilling as I am to break through 
previous resolutions. But after what you have 
told me, I shall not dispatch my letter ; or 
rather, I shall write another, accepting the in- 
vitation. This vile slander would be con- 
firmed indeed, if I allowed it to actuate my 
conduct." 

" Cpmpose yourself, my poor child !" said 
Madame Dum^nil, almost regretting that she 
had been so communicative, when she saw 
the breathless state of emotion into which her 
hints had thrown a person usually so serene. 
" But still you must not fancy that you, or 
any one, can defy the censures of the world." 

" I do defy them !" cried Nannie, with 
growing spirit. "I do not belong to the 
world ! I neither ask its praise nor seek its 
hospitality, and may, therefore, brave its 
malice. During my short Ufe, a sense of 
duty has ever actuated my conduct. I have 
done nothing I am ashamed of, and ashamed 
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I will not be ! Of this man, this Sir Ralph 
Barnardiston — (the real origin of the evils he 
hypocritically attributes to me) — I have hither- 
to said nothing. Why should he attack a 
defenceless girl, who has no father or brother 
to take her part ?" 

" Became she has nor father nor brother to 
take her part ! Your Sir Raff is Uke merce- 
naries in war-time. His hand is against every 
one but those who purchase his services. But 
there are many Sir Raffs in the world, nia 

Ndni ; and " 

The worthy duenna's homily was happily 
interrupted by the entrance of the Comtesse 
de Lanville, who came dancing into the room, 
to embrace her charmante Lucille^ in acknow- 
ledgment of a beautiful Uttle frock, embroi- 
dered in a style worthy the scholar of poor 
Mrs. Varnham, which had occupied Miss Bal- 
four for some weeks past, in order to be worn 
by Eugenie on her birthday. 

"I shall begin to be jealous," said Madame 
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de Lanville, " and to fancy you love this little 
creature better than me. But you have tears 
in your eyes, clihre? What— what is the 
matter ?" 

Madame Dum^nil, certain, from her expe- 
rience of the candour of her charge, that she 
would relate to the Countess all she had been 
hearing, made an eager sign to her to forbear. 
The old court lady knew enough of human 
nature to surmise that, though the wife of 
L^once might utterly discredit the imputation 
cast on her friend, she would not Uke Miss 
Balfour the better for being publicly pointed 
out as her rival. 

But her precaution was thrown away. Every 
syllable was calmly recounted ; — no, not calmly 
— but impartially ; and a kindling fire in the 
eyes of Eglantine responded to the narrative. 
" Infamous ! Shameful !" cried she, at the 
end of Nannie's explanation. " Who could 
have the cruelty to annoy you with all this 
trash, — trash without a grain of foundation. 
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and unworthy a thought. Why, my dear 
child, I heard the whole story at least three 
weeks ago; and only feared lest it should 
come to your knowledge, and deprive me of a 
friepdship I value so dearly. Your country- 
man, the old freluquet^ whispered it, through 
Cardinal Chigi, to my brother; who, knowing 
the real state of the case, thought the old 
creature's attempt to turn the tables an excel- 
lent joke. Lfonce and I, however, remem- 
bering the fable of the boy and the frogs, 
were of a different opinion; and it was as 
much as I could do to prevent my husband 
from calling the mischief-monger to account : 
since a serious explanation between them 
would only serve to accredit rumours at pre- 
sent vague and floating." 

" And you never said a word to me on the 
subject !" 

" Why torment you ? Cl^mence and Eu- 
genie would never forgive me, if they thought 
I had subjected you to a moment's pain. But 

VOL. II. Q 
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take my advice, ma LucUle. Pardon me. 
Madam," she continued, turning to Madame 
Dumdnil, whom she justly suspected to be 
the origin of Miss Balfour's tears, "pardon 
me, if I encroach upon your privilege as a 
counsellor. But take my advice, and treat 
these idle scandals v«^ith the contempt they 
deserve ; or you v^rill have Lord Garstang, or 
some other of your admirers, taking up the 
gauntlet in your defence, and making it a 
pubUc quarrel." 

The value of this social w^isdom, Nannie 
was not quaUfied to appreciate. She was 
more disposed to dwell on the origin of her 
undeserved wrongs, than on the means of re- 
dress. She had been warned by her wiser 
cousin, she had been warned by her "af- 
fectionate H. Brent," that her want of know- 
ledge of the world would betray her into some 
pitfall ; and they were so far justified. Even 
the almost religious seclusion of her life, had 
not borne her blameless. 
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She began to wish she had never quitted 
her remote Dale, with its wrangKng beck, 
and painful memories. There, she was be- 
loved ; there, she was respected ; there, if sad 
at heart, she could dwell upon the past, be- 
side the grave of the parents by whom she 
had been cherished, of the friend by whom 
she had been, idolized. — In Rome, all was a 
blank ! 

Alas ! poor Nannie ! How bitter was be- 
coming her initiation into the lessons of 
life, through 

the sore ills 
That vex and desolate our mortal days ; 
Wide- wasting ills ; — yet each the immediate 

source 
Of mightier good : their keen necessities. 
To ceaseless action goading human thought.. 
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CHAPTER XL 



It was, perhaps, the painful consciousness 
of her grievances, or perhaps the pleasing 
consciousness of seeing herself for the first 
time embellished by the enhancement of full 
dress, that imparted so becoming an air of 
embarrassment to Miss Balfour, when, lean- 
ing on the arm of Madame de Lanville, she 
traversed the lofty apartments of the Palazzo 
Rinuccini, on the night of the birth-day 

fete. 

Her dress, selected by the Countess, was of 
plain white crape ; her fine hair was without 
ornament. Still, from the transparency of 
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her complexion, and contour of her figure, she 
had the appearance of being far more adorned 
than certain Roman Principesse, who had as- 
sumed their ill-set diamonds and robes of 
brocade, in honour of the day. The shyness 
which, in so large an assemblage (enormous 
to Nannie, who had never before seen fifty 
persons collected in a room), almost incUned 
her to hide her face on the shoulder of her 
companion, endowed her with a charm, rare 
indeed, in such assemblies ; among blase 
roues, and fastidious women of the world. 

"My brother and L^once insisted that 
Eugenie should be kept up till you arrived," 
whispered Madame de Lanville, to her char* 
mante Lucille. " But the poor little thing is 
nearly dead with sleep ; so come and release 
her by a kiss. We shall find her with her 
father." 

But though indeed half asleep, at sight of 
her dear " N^niche," the child burst into ex- 
clamations of joy that attracted the attention 
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of the whole room : and nothing but being 
taken into the arms of her friend would con- 
tent her. L^once remonstrated in vain. But 
the standers-by, who had sympathised in his 
anxiety lest Miss Balfour's dress should be 
crushed, changed their opinion when they saw 
the charming tableau created by that lovely 
child in the arms of that lovely girl. A 
general murmur of admiration arose in the 
room. Universal was the regret that some 
artist of merit was not present, to [perpetuate 
the picture. 

Por it was only too evanescent. The little 
girl was wisely borne off to bed by the Coun- 
tess ; while Miss Balfour remained in the 
saloon, under the chaperonage of L^once. 

" Hitherto, you have only worked wonders," 
said he. " But, now. Mademoiselle, you are 
accomplishing miracles. Garstang is here, 
with his hair carefully brushed, and in a new 
coat, — ^yes, positively. He should not have 
come upon us in this reformed state, all at 
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once. He should have brightened at first 
only one half of his person, and exhibited 
himself, like the toiles in a picture-cleaner's, 
half-clean, half-dirty. And all this trouble 
taken by the laziest of mankind for your 
sake!— as I shall leave him to explain in 
person." 

When Lord Garstang approached, a€Cord- 
ingly, the Count ceded at once his place beside 
Miss Balfour ; whom he had been unwilling 
to leave companionless among strangers, during 
his wife's absence. 

Either the consciousness of a new coat em- 
barrassed him, as much as that of arms and 
shoulders uncovered for the first time to 
public view, distressed the modest Nannie; 
or the beauty of Miss Balfour was too much 
for him; for he was far less flippant than 
usual. 

"You meet only friends here to-night — 
warm friends," said he, gliding into the vacant 
place by her side. 
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« 



Every person in the room is a stranger to 



me. 



" Strangers are often our best friends. But 
I meant that your enemies have been carefully 
excluded. Pas sans peine ! That English 
cliqtee manages to creep in, wherever a key- 
hole is left open. The moment they discovered 
there was to be a smaU, or as they call it 
select ftmction here, to-night, a shower of 
httle notes arrived from the Princess this, 
and Marchioness the other, soliciting invi- 
tations for their distinguished English friends, 
Mil^di Varburton Vast and her daughters. It 
was easy to answer a Princess that it was a 
fete de famiUe^ not a diplomatic circle : and 
that ' no strangers were admitted.' But Sir 
Ralph made his attack a brule-pourpointy 
through Cardinal Riario Sforza, and refusal 
was more dij£cult ; the Prince being on his 
good behaviour towards the Sacred College. 
However, Madame de Lanville took the negocia^ 
tion into her own hands, and declared to her 
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brother, (who, doating upon her, humours her 
little wilfulnesses), that if that odious man 
were allowed to intrude upon the party, she 
would not appear. Poor Courtrai gave way, 
of course. Mild men usually do when bullied. 
One of those little humbugging notes which 
women only can indite, set the matter at rest. 
And yonder, you see, is the Cardinal — no 
whit affronted." 

" I am grieved that so much trouble should 
have been taken on my account," said Miss 
Balfour. 

" No, no ! — That so often criminal virtue 
called clemency, would have been thoroughly 
out of place," replied Lord Garstang. " If we 
adopt the Arabian proverb, that the friends of 
our friends are our friends, we must adopt the 
parallel, and treat the enemies of our friends 
as our enemies. Besides, though unable to 
second the opinion of old Montaigne, that 
a liar should be burnt alive, because, he says, 
as we are men, and communicate with our 
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fellow-creatures only by speech, to violate the 
privilege by false speaking, is a crime, I both 
think and feel that such gratuitous slanderers 
as Bamardiston should be turned out of so- 
ciety : as, in the sequel, they usually are." 

''Most abuses right themselves in time," 
said Nannie. " But I had rather not dwell 
upon Sir Ealph or his sins— the origin of irre- 
parable evil to one I dearly love. ^ Let us 
rather talk of little Eugenie and her birth-day. 
How pretty she looked in her new frock ! I 
hope you admired my handiwork ?" 

" I admire everything you do — ^because you 
do nothing for effect. But Madame de Lan- 
ville is forming a quadrille. WiU you not 
dance ?" 

" I never dance. That is one of the things 
that (mght to be done for effect ; and I dance 
badly. Were it otherwise, however, to dance 
in mourning is out of the question.'* 

" You don't appear to be in mourning to- 
night. You look as white as a swan, or rather 
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as silvery as an angel. I, too, dance so sel- 
dom that it might be called never ; — also, be- 
cause I dance vilely ; and still more, because I 
detest useless exertion/' 

" For which reason, you are a fox-hunter !" — 
"Exercise is exertion for a good purpose. 
Besides, at Mardyke, fox-hunting is a filial duty. 
The little popularity enjoyed by our ffimily in 
the county, or, to speak more correctly, the 
sole counterbalance to our odium, lies in the 
kennel. At present, as in more illustrious 
cases, popular hatred of the sovereign vents 
itself in homage to the heir-apparent. But 
there will come a time when, as a belted earl, 
I must make good my cause in the eyes of the 
shire, by staunchness in the saddle. So I go 
through the annual penalty, of the chase, in 
order to render it easier at last." 

" But rnmt all abuses and all follies be per- 
petuated?" inquired Miss Balfour. "Can 
you hit upon no nobler method of propitiating 
your county neighbours and dependants than 
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by breaking down their fences and trampling 
their com ?" 

"I'm afraid not. In England sportsman- 
ship is a national virtue. The public does not 
half recognise the abilities and conscientious- 
ness of Peel; because he wants pluck, and 
rides Uke a tailor. The many-headed monster 
is ill to please. Study for them — work for 
them— think for them— feel for them: bad 
precedents inspire them with distrust. They 
fancy you are studying, working, thinking and 
feeling, for place and profit. God knows, I 
want neither. But were I to write Uke E. H., 
or speak like St. Paul, they would still with- 
hold their confidence ; convinced that I had in 
view a secretaryship of state, and not the good 
of the people. But when they see me take a 
fence in good style, they are ever ready to cry, 
' Well done !' '' 

"What ardent court your young lord is 
paying to his pretty countrywoman," said 
more than one Monsignore, after watching 
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the foregoing conversation, to Lfonce and the 
Countess, little suspecting what an explosion 
of egotism constituted the courtship of the 
rising young man. 

"The fact is," resumed Lord Garstang, 
who, like Monsieur Jourdain, had been 
talking a prodigious quantity of prose all his 
life, without finding it out, *' I am preparing, 
as in duty bound, to be all my father has been 
before me. The influence of a place like 
Mardyke Castle clings to a man like the robe 
of Nessus, and infallibly destroys him. You 
have seen Mardyke, Miss Balfour ?" 

"I have seen the woods in the distance, 
when riding across the moors with my father : 
the house never." 

"What a strange lack of curiosity! The 
pictures are first-rate. The elevation of the 
fa9ade too is a chef-d^ceuvre. Living so near, I 
wonder you never visited the castle." 

" My parents were placed below the range 
of its hospitalities." 
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** But there are regular show-days, twice 
a- week." 

" My parents were, perhaps, superior to the 
vulgar appetite for sight-seeing. They loved 
and visited Hawkshill (which Lord Mardyke 
destroyed), because it was their former 
home." 

" Shall I undertake to re-establish it, when 
the estatiB comes into my possession ?" 

" Who can re-establish the past !" said 
Nannie, without noticing the implied compli- 
ment. "Providence has willed everything 
on earth to be transitory. I have survived 
my parents, as my father survived Hawks- 
hill. The future demands new castles of its 



own." 



This was so much the philosophy of her 
companion, who often wished that every ex- 
isting library could share the fate of the Alex- 
andrian, in order that the wisdom of our , 
ancestors might become traditional, and 
epitomised knowledge be sown and reaped 
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annually, like any other harvest, that he was 
not entitled to dissent. 

" By the way, we are likely to have room 
enough shortly for castle-building to any 
extent," he repUed. " The fair young Mmca^ 
din yonder, valseing with Princess Doria, my 
cousin Lord Ernest Crawfurd (a goose's 
feather out of the Downing Street standish), 
arrived here this morning, on his way to 
Naples; bringing news from England, that 
the King's death is hourly expected." 

" Was Lord Ernest despatched hither to 
.announce it ?" 

" On the contrary, he was probably in- 
structed to state that his Majesty was never 
better in his life. Such is the etiquette on 
such occasions. When bulletins declare that 
a sick sovereign has passed an excellent night, 
and that his pulse is tranquil, order your 
mourning! My good cousin had leave of 
absence to visit Rome for the solemnities of 
Easter week; and having contracted official. 
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that is dilatory habits, in Downing Street, 
made his appearance exactly two months too 
late." 

^' But in what way does this sad intelligence 
afford scope for Castle boilding ?" 

" Every new reign affords scope for it. But 
in the present case, we must weigh seriously 
our bricks and mortar. The life of this last 
of the Georges, — atom as he is in the great 
scale of history, has afforded a safety-valve to 
the fermentation of public opinion. When 
he dies, an explosion is certain. When he 
dies, the signal rocket will go up. When he 
dies, it will be cried in every European coun- 
try, as in Hofer's Tyrolean outbreak — S'ist 
Zeitl And so, I am hastening home, to 
look after my flocks and herds, and little sis- 
ters, who might be trampled down in the 
melee y 

"But surely the monarchy cannot be in 
danger, when you speak almost in a tone of 
exultation ?" 
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" One's gamut is not always to be 
trusted. My principles are those of Robert 
Burns : — 

Who will not sing God save the King, 
Let him hang as high as the steeple ; 

But while we sing God bless the King, 
Let us never forget the People. 

To say the truth, Miss Balfour, I am not sorry 
that the tug of war between king and people, 
as regards parliamentary reform, should occur 
in my father's time, rather than my own. As 
the proprietor of a couple of rotten boroughs, 
my heart might grow as hard as Pharaoh's. 
There are moments, even now, when I feel the 
teeth and claws of the lion's whelp sprouting." 

"But on the continent! Surely you do 
not apprehend any immediate change on the 
continent?" said Nannie, who was almost 
tired of hearing of his sensations. 

" I long to say both immediate and terrible ; 
— for the chance of frightening you home. 

VOL. II. R 
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Why, in fact, are you staying here ? Every 
one is leaving Rome." 

" Our friends in this house will be here, or 
at Sorrento, for a month to come.** 

" Because the Prince de CJourtrai has duties 
to perform. Between ourselves, it is whispered 
that his mission was created for him, ex- 
pressly to get him out of reach of the Brussels 
malcontents. Quiet and dull as he looks, 
Courtrai is one of the most turbulent of 
politicians. The dismemberment of Belgium 
and Holland is now imminent. As to France, 
the slightest imprudence on the part of the 
present ministry, would cleave the last prop 
of the throne of the Bourbons." 

" But not of the throne of France ^ 

"Who can say? For my own part, I 
foresee, though far in the distance, the re- 
concentration of the Bonaparte family. Even 
here, how they hang together ! Wherever 
they go, what a tendency in all and each to 
intellectual distinction ! If the young Duke 
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of Reichstadt were not enfeebled in mind and 
body by the admixture of Austrian blood, I 
would bet upon his being crowned at Notre 
Dame, before the young Princess Victoria is 
crowned at Westminster. If I were talking 
to my friend Hildyard, I would say — 

Ceu flamina prima 
Quum deprensa fremunt silvis, et coeca volutant 
Murmura, ventures nautis prodentia ventos." 

" But you are not talking to my cousin Ely, 
and I don't understand you," rejoined Nannie, 
discouragingly. 

" Will you let me state then, in such words 
as cousin Ely would use to discuss baubles 
like crowns and sceptres, that 

Squirrels for nuts contend ; and, wrong or 

right. 
For the world's empire, kings, ambitious fight. 
What odds ? To us, 'tis all the self-same thing; 

« 

A nut, a world, a squirrel, or a king." 

** Again allow me to dissent. My cousin 
would say nothing of the kind. Ely is the 

E 2 
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last person to be caught by the jingle of a 
* vile antithesis/ to the detriment of his better 
judgment. He would be as deeply shocked 
as I am by the prospect of national disturb- 
ance, either in his own country or any other." 

"I am afraid the learned Pundit of the 
Propaganda is making a casuist of you, Miss 
Balfour, as well as an archaeologist !" retorted 
Lord Garstang, a little piqued. 

" He is making me neither the one nor the 
other," replied Nannie composedly. "My 
lessons of the Abbate Bartolomeo, terminated 
some weeks ago." 

" It was in the character of a friend, then, 
— more dangerous far than that of a professor 
— that he was calling this morning in the 
Strada della Longura ?" inquired Lord Gar- 
stang, significantly. 

A vivid blush was the irrepressible reply. 
But after a moment's * pause. Miss Balfour 
took courage to remark that her remote quarter 
of Rome appeared to have peculiar attractions 
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for his Lordship, since he was able to take such 
exact note of her visitors. 

"I am a professed pedestrian," said he, 
laughing ; " and among my favourite haunts 
are the Gardens of the Farnesina — ^to say no- 
thing of occasional pilgrimages to St Onofrio. 
The grave of the unhappy poet, the only victim 
on authentic record of ambitious love, is full 
of instruction." 

"Instruction to princesses! Who would 
ever have heard of Leonora d'Este but for 
the verses of Torquato Tasso ? Her insigni- 
ficant name has been preserved for posterity 
in the amber of his genius." 

** A glorious vocation, certainly, that of the 
poet," observed her companion, wistfully, 
willing, perhaps, to distract her attention from 
his watchfulness over her movements — " to be 
not only immortal, but able to confer immor- 
tality 1 — It was said on the death of Milton, 
that Space was his only fitting abode, and 
Eternity his only adequate day. — But without 
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soaring to such exaggerated eulogy, I cannot 
help feeling that poets are as much the guar- 
dians of the soul of their century, as the 
Bench of Bishops or Bench of Judges. — The^ 
writer of a demoralising poem betrays his 
trust." 

" If you don't intend to talk Miss Balfour 
to extinction," suddenly interrupted the Comte 
de Lanville, hurrying towards them between the 
figures of a contredanse^ " take care that she 
has a sorbet, or some lemonade, without delay. 
She looks sadly fatigued." 

But the hint sufficed to instigate Nannie to 
the assumption of a more cheerful countenance. 
— Fatigued and anxious she really was ; but it 
would have been quite as unsatisfactory to 
have it suspected that the scandals of the 
English coterie weighed upon her mind, as 
that Lord Garstang, or any other person, 
should connect her want of spirits with the 
visit she had that morning received from the 
Abbate Bartolomeo. She returned home weary 
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and heartsick. Madame Dum^nil had pro- 
mised herself to demonstrate, by some degree 
of coldness, her displeasure that her advice 
had been so completely disregarded. But 
when the poor girl threw aside her cloak, on 
entering the saloon where the duenna was 
sitting up for her, her appearance so startled 
the old lady, that she lost all desire to chide. 

Her own spirits were, on the other hand, at 
fever heat. — She had been spending the evening 
in one of those Bonapartean circles, which were 
beginning to assume consistency and purpose 
in proportion to the manifestation of incompe- 
tency and unpopularity on the part of the 
Bourbons. Presentiments of future power, 
over-sanguine, though, as experience has proved, 
far from fallacious, concentrated them into a 
gradually brightening focus ; and poor Madame 
Dumfeil already fancied herself lodged for the 
remainder of her days in a mamarde of the 
Pavilion de Marsan, or an entresol of the Cha- 
teau of Versailles. 
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" It is an irrefragable certainty, my child," 
said she, 'Uhat Paris is on the eve of an 
emeute. The most urgent, the most interesting, 
inteUigence has this day reached the friends 
of the Violet — (you understand me ?) — and we, 
whose life is a life of hope, are beginning to 
hail the sun of a new day." 

Nannie, who, on her entrance, had thrown 
herself into a seat, weary and dejected, could 
scarcely refrain from tears at the sounding of 
a keynote so little in unison with her feel- 
ings. 

" I could almost wish," said Madame Du- 
m^nil, too full of her own prospects to perceive 
Miss Balfour's depression, — " that is, I could 
have wished, if we saw more of her, and she 
still continued to visit here, that you would 
afford a word of warning to your pretty school- 
fellow, who starts to-morrow, I am told, for 
Paris, escorted by that terrible Sir Raff." 

" Thank Heaven, at least, that he is about 
to quit Rome !" exclaimed Nannie, fervently. 
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" Nay, it is even rumoured he has received 
a hint that his departure is desirable. He 
talks too recklessly. And now that his patrons, 
the Cardinals, have lost all hope of converting 
him, and have discovered that he is a man 
without consequence of any kind in his own 
country, they are vexed at having wasted their 
notice on him. — Ifailleura^ it seems he has 
oflPended the Prince de Courtrai, who is just 
now in the highest favour with His Holiness. 
The Prince's brother, you know, is Archbishop 
of Malines." 

Nannie did not know, and cared still less. 
She was in haste to retire to her own room ; 
— in haste to be alone. — On the eve of a great 
resolution, she was eager to commend herself 
to the protection and enlightenment of Heaven, 
and to the Wisdom that cometh in the watches 
of the night. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The visit of the accomplished Abbate to 
the Strada della Longara, that morning, was 
an event fraught with importance to the future 
peace of Nannie Balfour. Hitherto, she had 
regarded herself as one secretly wedded ; — 
henceforward she was as a widow ! 

Though the learned Jesuit had long re- 
linquished all hope of gaining credit by en- 
listing the lovely English heiress in his corps 
of converts, he had a strong personal interest 
in favour of one so young, so good, so gracious ; 
and, having been liberally remunerated for his 
instructions, was eager to render her any service 
in his power. 
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When, therefore, having incidentally men- 
tioned, in reference to the state of the Catholic 
church in Great Britain, that he had a near 
relative a professor of the Italian language 
at St. Gideon's, in Lancashire, Miss Balfour 
signified her anxious desire to obtain from the 
Superior intelligence of one Maurice Vamham, 
a former pupil in the college, he readily under- 
took to obtain it for her. 

The answer was slow in coming ; but it was 
decisive. " No individual of the name of 
Vamham had ever been enrolled among the 
students of St. Gideon's." 

What could this mean ? The intelligence 
was authentic ; for the original letter of the 
Principal, Father Joseph of the Order of 
Jesus, bearing the English post-mark, was 
placed in her hands. But could Maurice have 
thus deceived her ? His descriptions of St. 
Gideon's, of its privations, its penances, were 
too circumstantial to have been pure invention. 
He bad, perhaps, been placed there under a 
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feigned name ; or, more probably still, that of 
Yarnham was assumed. The history of his 
mother and himself had from the first been 
enveloped in mystery. How, — haw was the 
clue to this hopeless labyrinth to be obtained ? 

Of one thing she felt convinced. Either 
that, as was asserted by the firm of Mac- 
glashan, Maurice had ceased to exist ; or that 
to her he was dead for ever. It was im- 
possible but that, if alive, he must have been 
apprised of the death of his mother. It was 
impossible but that, if apprised, he must have 
written to Middledale for intelligence of her 
last moments. 

Nearly three years had now elapsed. To 
delay longer, was preposterous. She would 
open the letter 1 

It was easily said. It was almost easily 
resolved. But when, amid the darkness of 
the night, in the stillness of the small hours, 
and the hush of a sleeping household, in all 
the exhaustion consequent upon a day of ex- 
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citement, she applied the key to the lock of the 
casket, a death-like faintness came over her. 
She had first to remove the two miniatures 
stationed as if to guard the sacred deposit, 
like the soufe of slaves killed by their masters, 
in the heathen world, to watch over a hidden 
treasure ; — the golden haired child, the dark- 
browed youth, so idolised by the fond mother 
who had entrusted her last earthly cares to her 
keeping. Was it not a violation of that trust 
she was meditating? Was she not as de- 
sirous to emancipate her own heart and hand 
from thraldom, as to render justice to a friend 
in the grave ? 

She trembled. She even replaced the 
miniatures on the packet, as though their in- 
fluence could preserve it from violation. Tears 
came rolling down. Sobs burst from her 
breast. The names of Maurice and his 
mother were involuntary mingled, in a fervent 
prayer for departed souls ! — 

A- moment afterwards, reason resumed its 
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influence. A sense of duty towards herself, 
prevailed. These people had injured her — had 
deceived her. — Was she to remain through 
life the slave of a chimera ? 

At the instigation of that impulse, with a 
wild effort, almost with a shriek, she tore open 
the packet. And in a moment, she was ex- 
onerated for the act ; for the first enclosure 
that met her eye, was legibly addressed, " To 
Nannie." 

How did she reproach herself, at that 
moment, for her long hesitation ! Her name 
inscribed in that well-known handwriting, 
seemed like a voice addressing her from the 
dead. The room she sat in, Rome itself, faded 
around her. She was back at Hawyer's Cot- 
tage. The scent of burnt rosemary habitually 
pervading its atmosphere, even the subdued 
light created by its window overgrown with 
vines, seemed to surround her, as of old. 

" This will be delivered to you by Maurice, 
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dearest Nannie," wrote her poor friend. 
" Before it reaches your hand, he will have 

4 

explained to you the fatal secret over-clouding 
our lives ; — the ignominious end of his 
miserable father. Till fully apprised of it, 
my son has no right to seek you as a wife. 

" It is of myself, Nannie, I am* now about 
to speak ; for even in the grave, I would fain 
retain the good opinion of my adopted child. 

" My father, of whom I was the only child, 
was, as he will have told you, a rigid Catholic, 
as well as an austere man ; a widower, resident 
in one of the most secluded parte of Ireland — 
without other friends or associates than the 
priests of his faith. My mother died within 
a year of my birth ; worn down by her hus- 
band's harshness and estrangement from 
the charities and joys of life. At ten years 
old, I was sent for my education to a convent 
of Clares, in the south of Ireland ; where for 
six years I remained, if not happy, unrepining. 
But when the period arrived for my return 
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to my desolate home, I was in such despair at 
the prospect, that I ventured to write to my 
father entreating his permission to take the 
veil, in the convent where I had been so long 
a boarder. His reply was an indignant 
negative. He had other views for me. In a 
year, I was to be married. He did not even 
deign to inform me to whom ; but gave me to 
understand that my future husband had been 
selected by Father Urban, his confessor. 
Such arrangements, among the Catholics of 
that period, were only too common. 

"I resigned myself; but I was wretched. 
Shortly afterwards, by what connivance I have 
never yet been able to understand, letters 
breathing the fondest admiration reached my 
hands, from one who professed to have 
seen me in the convent chapel. My repu- 
tation as an heiress constituted, perhaps, 
my attraction ; but at sixteen, I was only too 
ready to believe that it lay in my personal 
charms. 
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"The correspondence lasted for weeks, — 
for months. At length an interview was 
contrived; an interview which enabled my lover, 
who had himself little more than attained his 
majority, to propose an elopement- Only a 
few weeks intervened between the period 
appointed for my quitting the convent. I was 
unadvised — desperate. The idea of that harsh, 
grim home, from which I was only to be trans- 
ferred to that of a stranger, equally distasteful, 
appalled me. 

" I cannot better describe to you, Nannie, 
the man in whose hands my unlucky fate 
placed all these opportunities of mischief, than 
by telling you that he was Maurice, — older, 
handsomer, and far more ingratiating. On his 
part, no prayers, no eflPorts, were spared to 
engage my aflPections ; and it was not wonder- 
ful that a young girl, to whom even the voice of 
kindness was unfamiliar, should be susceptible 
to the eloquence of love. 

" Within a week of the time appointed for 
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my return to my father's castle, I fled from 
the convent. We were married by both 
CathoUc and Protestant rites ; the latter, as I 
was a mmor, by special Ucense. 

" To avoid a public scandal, which would 
have been injurious to the establishment, the 
Superioress of St. Clare communicated the 
event privately to my father, entreating to 
have it passed over in silence. But he was 
inexorable. He was resolved to bring the 
offender to justice. My elopement was com- 
paratively nothing. Want of birth and fortune 
on the part of my husband were comparatively 
nothing. But I had not only married a Pro- 
testant, but compelled my father to break 
faith with one of the first Catholic noblemen 
in the land. 

" My husband, on the other hand, indignant 
at the insults heaped upon him, made it his 
first prayer to me, or, perhaps I should say, 
exacted it as my first act of obedience, that I 
should embrace the Protestant faith. All I 
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had witnessed of priestly influence over the 
mind of my father, certainly inclined me to 
conversion. But, not to weary you with my 
religious scruples, I eventually complied ; 
adopting the creed which legaUsed my mar- 
riage, and would render legitimate the birth of 
my expected child. All I then desired was to 
place myself out of reach of my father's per- 
secution. I have since, better instructed, 
learned to bless the day that emancipated me 
from the errors of Papistry. 

" My husband was aware that I was entitled, 
by my late mother's settlements, to a sum of 
ten thousand pounds ; for payment of which, 
my father was applied to, in legal form. He 
not only resisted, hpwever, but, in the event of 
our persisting in the demand, threatened a 
prosecution for abduction and sacrilege. The 
feud between us was exasperated on either 
side by the intervention of priests and law- 
yers ; and abusive letters were followed by 
personal menaces. 

s 2 
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"In the meantime, Nannie, we endured 
the bitterest privations of poverty. My hus- 
band was a friendless pauper, who, I fear, had 
counted largely on my fortune. His associates 
were, alas ! of that low order who suggest 
discreditable expedients. At the time the 
birth of Maurice was expected, I was all but 
starving, and had not where to lay my head ! 
My son saw the light — why should I conceal 
it ? — in a public hospital !" 

In a public hospital ! — Maurice, so haughty, 
— so defiant ! — Miss Balfour shuddered as she 
reflected how deeply the consciousness of such 
humiliation must have wrought upon his arro- 
gant nature. 

" When eventually forced, with my infant 
in my arms, to quit this charitable retreat, it 
was to find refuge in the most miserable of 
hovels. During the interval of my absence, 
my unfortunate husband, penniless and de- 
spairing, had fallen into the worst habits and 
lowest company. All I heard from him were 
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execrations of my father's malicious and grasp- 
ing disposition, which kept us out of our own ; 
and what would it have availed me to reproach 
him in turn that he had represented himself 
as possessing sufficient means for our support P 
Yet I was sometimes tfempted to speak, when 
he reviled me — more than reviled — had re- 
course to blows, — because the care of my child 
interfered with the work by which, for many 
preceding months, I had obtained our bread. 

" I tell you all this, my child, not to move 
your pity ; for though the habits of my father's 
house were luxurious, of late years, the hard- 
ness and frugality of convent rule had inured 
me to privation. But I tell it to explain — to 
palliate, if palliation be possible — the fault — 
the crime — which has since weighed so hea- 
vily on my head and that of my innocent 
son. 

" One unhappy day, after Ustening all night 
to the cries of his child, caused by the starva- 
tion of its nursing mother, who, lying on bare 
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boards, could afford it neither warmth nor 
food, my husband — my Maurice — attempted 
to procure a small sum of money by forging 
the name of my father to an order on his 
agent. He had studied the hand-writing — 
ill-omened opportunity! — in his signature 
to the frightful letter conveying his ma- 
lediction. — And well did the curse prosper ! 
The money was paid. — I was warmed and 
fed, little suspecting the source of that fatal 
reUef. But suspicion was already aroused; 
and on a second attempt, a few weeks after- 
wards, my husband was taken into custody 
on a charge of forgery — tried — condemned ! 

" I cannot dwell, Nannie, on those horrible 
details. He had no friends — no money to 
secure the aid of counsel. — My father had 
both ; and prosecuted him, not openly, but in 
the name of his agent, with unrelenting malice. 
The priests by whom he was surrounded, en- 
raged by my apostacy, left no argument untried 
to aggravate his vindictive spirit. 
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"With my infant in my arms, I walked, 
nearly barefoot, to that house of which I was 
the heiress ; and by the interposition of a kind 
old servant, obtained access to his presence. 
But the sight of the ragged wretches whom 
his persecutions had brought to such an ex- 
tremity of misery, seemed to exasperate him 
to madness, as he sat propped up in his chair, 
paralytic, yet raging in his helplessness. I 
knelt at his feet, and received a blow from his 
uplifted crutch, which laid me senseless. In 
that state, I was thrust from his gates, and 
placed, by the charity of his servants, with a 
small sum of money in my pocket, in a public 
conveyance ; to bear me back to the county 
town where my husband lay in prison, await- 
ing the execution of his sentence ! — 

" In these more humane and more en- 
lightened days, Nannie, such a sentence could 
not be carried out. To stay the execution, 
the press would interfere. The peculiar hard- 
ship of the case, — the mutual relations of the 
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parties, — would be pointed out ; for, happily, 
the blood-thirsty old laws of commercial Eng- 
land have been modified into a more Christian 
spirit. In the times I speak of, one hundred 
persons were made to atone by their lives for 
forgery, in various p^ of the kingdom, in a 
single day : one hundred human lives ! — while 
crimes of deadlier magnitude were compara- 
tively lightly punished. 

" At the last dreadful crisis, Nannie, the 
moment when, at eighteen, I took leave, in a 
condemned cell, of the father of my child, of 
whose humiliating end I was the remote though 
innocent cause, my reason failed me. I was 
removed from thence to a lunatic asylum : — 
my son — my more than orphan — to a work- 
house. 

" From thence, but not till years had elapsed, 
my father's pride, not his pity, redeemed the 
boy. Do what he would (for he had attempted 
to brand my poor Maurice with illegitimacy), 
my boy must be the heir of his honours. As 
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such, he claimed and obtained possession of 
him. As such, he caused him to be re-bap- 
tized into the Catholic church. As such, he 
gave him reluctant shelter under his roof; 
never seeing him — never caressing him. His 
outcast grandchild was as a pariah in the 
house. 

" From thence, already harassed and heart- 
worn, the boy, no longer bearing his father's 
name, was dispatched to St. Gideon's. 

" Nannie ! must I account it a mercy of 
providence that, with events so grievous to 
con&ont, it pleased God to restore me to rea- 
son ? — Better, perhaps, had I moaned out the 
remainder of my days in my miserable cell ! 
When dismissed from the county lunatic 
asylum — driven forth for the second time in 
my life from a refuge for paupers, — my child 
had forgotten me I But, alas ! my father 
remembered me only too well. On applying 
to him for the means of subsistence, and the 
custody of my son, I was informed by his 
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agents, Macglashan and Thorp, that, having 
forfeited by my misconduct all claim upon my 
family, if I persisted in * molesting my vene- 
rable parent, an application would be made to 
the Lord Chancellor, setting forth the execu- 
tion of the father of Maurice, with which, as 
yet, our family name was not publicly con- 
nected ; when the custody of the boy would 
unquestionably be assigned to his grandfather, 
whose rank he was to inherit/ 

" If, on the contrary, I consented to leave 
him where his education * and welfare were 
liberally provided for, a small allowance was 
to be supplied me. What was the alterna- 
tive? Ignorance and degradation for my 
son, — destitution for both. I dared not re- 
fuse. I dared not cause that young boy 
to be thrown friendless on the world, as 
it had so disastrously chanced to his fa- 
ther. 

" And thus it was that, a condition having 
been added that my future abode must be in 
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England, in some remote spot, where the 
secret of my shame was unknown, I abided 
for years in the suburbs of Liverpool, and was 
occasionally permitted an interview with my 
son. At length, even this indulgence was 
withheld. I was required to remove further 
from St. Gideon's : and my father's agents, 
Macglashan and Thorp, selected Middledale 
for my future abode. My father, aged, 
infirm, and more than ever under the domina- 
tion of his confessor, still survives ; if that 
can be called life which consists of the stagna- 
tion of every natural impulse. 

" And now, Nannie, resolve whether youy 
the child of honest parents, the heiress of an 
honourable independence, can consent to unite 
your fate with one whose name is tainted 
with so indelible a blot ! During my ahen- 
ation of mind, the wretched boy was made 
acquainted (wisely or cruelly, who shall say ?) 
with the terrible end of his father. It was 
that^ preying on his young mind, which ren» 
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ders him at times so irritable — so morose. 
On bis first visit to Hawyer's Cottage, be con- 
ditioned witb me that nothing should ever 
tempt me to divulge this horrible secret to 
a living soul ; for never widely bruited, even in 
Ireland, the tradition has gradually died away. 

"But when I perceived, Nannie, the growing 
attachment between you, I resolved that, be the 
penalty what it might, asregarded you and yours, 
to defy this prohibition. The misunderstanding 
that arose between you and Maurice previous 
to his rash departure from Middledale, pre* 
vented further recurrence to the subject. But 
now, — sick, feeble, dying, — I have with diffi- 
culty penned these lines, to spare to my dear 
son the anguish of details so humiliating. 

" Should this letter, therefore, ever be re- 
mitted to you by Maurice, it will be on the 
eve of oflFering you his hand. To him be 
the happiness of acquainting you with all he 
will be hereafter entitled to lay at the feet of 
his wife. To me^ the bitter task I have felt 
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it my duty to undertake. In a better world, 
my child— ^my darling Nannie — ^may we meet 
again !" 

Such, then, was the terrible mystery which 
had enveloped the miserable life of the poor 
cripple. Such were the " backsHdings of her 
youth :" — contumacy to a tyrannical father, 
apostasy to an idolatrous Church ! But Mau- 
rice. Why had he persisted in misleading 
his loving playmate, as to his name, his 
connections, his prospects in life? While 
they lived together in hand-in-hand companion- 
ship, he had systematically deceived her ; per- 
haps with the purpose aforethought of future 
estrangement. The son of the forger had 
clearly inherited the nature of his least worthy 
parent. 

. But to " draw his frailties from their dead 
abode," would have been henceforward in- 
vidious. The grave aflForded him plenary 
absolution. 
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But not the less for this charitable reso- 
lution did poor Nannie, with Mrs. Vamham's 
letter still lying open in her lap, admit that 
she was "a widow indeed." Her girlhood 
had been spent in vain. Her brightest days 
had been squandered on a vision. Her sole 
comfort lay in the thought that, into the 
broken heart of that most unhappy woman, 
she had poured affection and consolation. 

Henceforward, she would recur no more to 
memories connected with so much that was 
terrible, — so much that was revolting. Her 
life must begin anew. There was nothing — 
no, not one single recollection connected with 
Maurice that served to consecrate her remi- 
niscences, or redeem the errors of the past ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



For many succeeding days, Nannie pleaded 
indisposition as a pretext for secluding herself 
from the idle prattle of Madame Dum^nil. 
When at length she emerged from her room, 
the exclamation of the giddy-tongued old lady, 
" Juste del, how pale you look ! You must 
have been reaHi/ ill!" proved that she had 
imagined other motives than physical ailment 
for Miss Balfour's seclusion and want of 
spirits. 

" So ill," replied Nannie, " that I am per- 
suaded Rome disagrees with me, and have 
det^mined to leave it next week." 
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"Impossible, my child, impossible. So 
many arrangements to make !" 

"They are nearly made, I have already 
obtained from my banker the requisite funds : 
already apprised Hermann ; already given 
notice to our proprietor, and to Marietta." 

" You go, of course, then, as you long ago 
decided, to Sorrento ?" — 

" No, dear Madame Dumlnil — home. The 
climate and habits of Italy are injurious to 
me. You told me just now, that I looked 
really ill." 

This was undeniable. But the old lady 
was evidently much chagrined by so precipitate 
a departure. She was vexed at having to 
quit her venerable chum, Anatolie, and those 
whom they both qualified as " the family,*' at 
a moment when, for the first time for so many 
years, the prospects of the malcontents were 
brightening. 

Still greater was her vexation on learning, 
some days afterwards, that Miss Balfour, on 
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her return towards England, had promised to 
spend a month with the Lanvilles, at their, 
chateau at Lanville-sur-Lesse. The Count, 
having obtained an indulgence from his Holi- 
ness, for an annual visit from that dear Soeur 
V^ronique, towards whom the heart of the 
little payaanne yearned as fondly as ever, had 
persuaded Nannie to meet her under his roof. 
On this hint, indeed, the duenna thought her- 
self justified in despatching a letter to Jakes 
Zelters, entreating him to interfere. A letter 
of remonstrance might reach them on their 
way through Paris. 

One advantage derived by Nannie from her 
alienation from society, was the full command 
of her time, for the purpose of a few last pil- 
grimages to the sites and monuments of which 
she wished to retain a deeper impression than 
she had hitherto imbibed. The last days of 
most travellers are wasted in leaving cards of 
ceremony. Nannie's were devoted to visits 
of higher account. 
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Her first impressions of Rome, its Tiber, 
its Seven Hills, its ancient monuments, had 
been thoroughly disappointing. Compared 
with the visions of an imagination overwrought 
by classical studies, and inflated by the 
pompous disquisitions of modern travellers, 
aU appeared insignificant. But by degrees, 
eye, mind, and heart became influenced by 
the tranquil atmosphere of the spot. A new 
standard of taste insensibly formed itself. Miss 
Balfour, the real object of whose visit was of 
more serious a nature than the survey of an- 
tiquities or palaces, pictures or sculptures, had, 
as the perplexities of her mind gradually 
subsided, and the clear Ught of conviction 
shone anew in her soul, begun to take eager 
interest in the chef-d'ornvres which the vulgar 
jargon of valets-de-place, and enthusiasm of 
afiected travellers, render at times almost dis- 
tasteful. She found herself taking leave of 
Guido's Aurora and Galatea, of Domenichino's 
Sybil, of Beatrice Cenci, of the Archangel 
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Michael, of the Apollo, the Laocoon, as though 
they were friends. 

She had reserved for one of her last plea- 
sures, a hurried visit to the Vatican, or rather 
to its picture of pictures-^the Transfiguration. 
And Madame Duni^nil having obtained per- 
mission to "live one day of parting love" 
with her dear Anatolie, she was escorted only 
by old Hermann; when, with tears in her 
eyes, on quitting the Camera, she was startled 
by the approach of Lord Garstang ; whom she 
had supposed, according to his announcement, 
to have already quitted Rome. 

" No, not yet gone — not quite gone," said 
he, in reply to her expressions of surprise. 
" I have had to perform a host of duties : 
— salutations to the toe of the Padre Santo^ 
and the fair hands of a hundred other 
old ladies; who, before I again visit the 
Eternal City, will probably have crumbled 
away, like other of its ancient monu- 
ments." 

T 2 
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'' I should be sorry to think that the 
objects which have received my farewell 
homage would not survive till my return," 
observed Nannie, in a sabdaed voice, — still 
penetrated by the grandeur of the unique 
work she had been contemplating. 

" I am afraid I have outlived my faith in 
the Fine Arts/" replied Lord Grarstang, care- 
lessly. " I was born and nurtured in it ; for 
my father and two of my uncles possess ad- 
mirable galleries, and consider it a proof of 
caste to appreciate them; little suspecting 
that, by their modes of criticism, they con- 
stantly betray their opinion that pictures and 
statues are a mere investment, — a tangible 
security,— whose value it is their interest to 
keep up. That view of the case was, I be- 
lieve, the first cause of my disenchantment." 

"But why? No one values Shaksperfe's 
works the less, because they are published 
and republished as a mercenary speculation." 

" By booksellers — it is their vocation. But 
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when noble lords, with thu:ty-two quarterings 
and prodigious rent-rolls, talk of ' gettmg up 
the market' for their Claudes, and * netting' a 
couple of hundred guineas^ by selling for three 
hundred pounds a Miens purchased for one, 
it sickens me with the cant of connois- 
seurship." 

"With the cant of connoisseurship, but 
surely not with fine pictures ?" 

" Even there, time and travel have confirmed 
my scepticism. The more one sees of living 
landscapes, the less one cares for those of 
Salvator or Claude — ^Turner or Ruysdael. 
Mythological subjects are generally indecent ; 
and sacred ones should, in my opinion, never 
be seen out of a church or oratory." 

" But do you consider the Transfiguration 
out of place in the Vatican ?" 

*^ It was painted for an altar-piece. Pius 
VII. would have done better to restore it to 
its original destination, than convert it into 
an ornament of his museum. To me, on 
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of the most audacious pieces of blasphemy 
with which we have familiarised ourselyes, is 
the deUneatioD of sacred mysteries, sach as 
the Creation — the Immaculate Conception — 
the Nativity — the Transfiguration — the Pas- 
sion and Death of Christ; — often placed 
in oar galleries side by side with Ledas 
and Europas — ^three naked Graces, or the 
buxom nymphs of some sensuous allegory 
by Rubens ! — A Holy Family in conjunction 
with the Cencil — Attempt such an outrage 
for the first time, and see how modem suscep- 
tibility would revolt !" 

Nannie was startled. It now struck her 
with surprise that she had not felt shocked 
by the first aspect of such juxtaposition. 

" For my own part," he added, " when I 
hear artists discussing the composition and 
' handling ' of a Holy Family, as mechanically 
and familiarly as that of one of Landseer's 
litters of puppies, I sometimes figure to myself 
the awe of the first painter who presumed to 
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attempt such subjects. Let us hope that he 
painted on his knees ; or rather, let us trust 
that it was St. Luke ! Thd heathen idol- 
makers used to carve their gods out of a 
stump of wood, and then fall down and 
worship. But Raphael or Giorgione, or 
Michael Angelo, who attempted to realise 
the inscrutable, and painted a Virgin one day 
and a Venus the next, must have undergone 
a strange jumble of inspirations. Half of the 
fine statues of saints in St. Peter's, by the 
way, have been Jupiters and Apollos in their 
time." 

" Tt is thought by those whose knowledge 
and judgment I cannot pretend to dispute," 
said Miss Balfour, " that the influence of 
high art has tended greatly to the establish- 
ment and promulgation of Christianity." 

" There, again, I must withhold my faith," 
rejoined his Lordship. " Mahommedanism, 
which, in half the number of centuries, has 
obtained twice the number of proselytes, in- 
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terdicts the portraiture of even the human 
face — ^how much more of Allah and his Pro- 
phet 1 On the other hand, observe how 
our ablest artists have vulgarised the grandest 
of subjects. Look at the homed head of 
Moses, — the result of mistranslation. The He- 
brew word for *rays of light,' which Moses 
is described as wearing on his brow on his 
descent from Sinai, signifying also ' homed ' 
and being so rendered in the Vulgate, misled 
the great sculptor." 

"It matters little," murmured his com- 
panion. " The statue is not the less sublime 
for that one error." 

!' Admire, then, the conventional angel of 
Christian art — a being composed of the body 
of a schoolboy and wings of a goose ! Can 
we suppose these clumsy appendages, essential 
to unsubstantial beings to float in the ether 
of heaven ? The very sylphs of the Rosicraci- 
ans or sprites of a ballet, are less material 
than such cumbersome volatiles ! No^ no ! 
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Subjects so unapproachable should never have 
been attempted ; or, if executed, should never 
appear elsewhere than in a church; whose 
local sanctity disarms criticism, and where 
devotional feelings subdue the mind. As the 
age is becoming daily more refined and deli- 
cate, as we no longer tolerate grossness in 
books, oaths in conversation, or indecency on 
the stage, who knows but we may become in 
time sufficiently exalted in feeling to decree 
that all delineations of religious mysteries 
shall be confined to the temples of Religion." 

" Would Lord Mardyke, do you think, be 
willing to resign his Raphaels and Domenichi- 
nos to his parish church ?" inquired Miss Bal- 
four, who, as they had now reached the sixth 
camera of the suite, containing Raphael's ex- 
quisite Madonnas and the Magdalen of Guer- 
cino, would rather have devoted her attention 
to those treasures of art, than to the hair- 
spUtting theories of her companion. 

" Lord Mardyke's son will do so, whenever 
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they come into his possession/' said he, '' un- 
less, indeed, you forbid it. By the way/' he 
contmued, pausing for a reply, which Nannie 
was wise enough to withhold — "surely you 
wiU deign to visit Mardyke, now that you are 
about to settle in Middledale/' 

" Who told you I was about to settle in 
Middledale ?" 

" Madame Dum^nil, whom I met just now 
at Princess Gabrielli's, and who also informed 
me I was likely to find you here. She assured 
me you were on the eve of returning * horned " 

" On the continent, most people define Eng- 
land as * home/ — But of all England, I am 
least likely to take up my rest in Lancashire. 
For me, Middledale is replete with painful 
associations/' 

" If it did not sound ungracious, I would 
own I was glad to hear it. — ^There is a project 
for carrying a North- Western railroad straight 
through your happy valley. My father, a 
principal shareholder in the Liverpool and 
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Manchester, now about to open, is one of the 
chief supports of this new speculation, which 
would double the value of his property, and of 
your own/* 

Nannie was startled. Though resolved 
never again to reside at Gridlands, she was not 
prepared to say with Chamisso, " Blessed art 
thou, O ploughshare, which hast razed the 
home of my fathers." — She could not hear 
that the green grave-yard, so sacred to her^ 
should be laid open to the desecration of 
railway traffic. Perhaps, by conciliating Lord 
Garstang, she might obtain his interference in 
altering the projected line ; — a far dearer object 
of solicitude than the regeneration of the pic- 
ture gallery at Mardyke Castle. 

"Madame Dumenil also acquainted me," 
said he, attributing her abstracted air to any- 
thing but the right cause, " and as she is not 
remarkable for discretion, I trust she has been 
less communicative to other people — ^that you 
are about to pay a long visit to the Lanvilles, 
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on your way homewards. As Courtrai and 
the whole mission started this morning for 
Brussels, I am unable to ascertain from L^nce 
whether such be the fact." 

'' But why should you desire to ascertain 

itr 

" It would, perhaps, be a decent form of 
courtesy to say, — ^in order that I may obtain 
an invitation to join the party. But I never 
exceed the truth. — My curiosity arises from a 
sincere desire to alter your determination." 
Again, I must answer, tohy ?*' — 
You will be displeased if I tell you ; but 
I risk it. Because such a visit will confirm 
the malicious reports which Sir Ralph Bamar- 
diston and the Warburton Wasps are conveying 
to England. — Tou scorn them, /laugh at them. 
— But the Plague has been conveyed over the 
sea, and communicated to a whole city, before 
now, by a bundle of rags. — Do not, dear Miss 
Balfour, afford countenance to the weak in- 
ventions of these contemptible people, by — " 
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Nannie, who, proceeding slowly side by side 
with the young lord, towards the stairs, had 
now reached the lobby of the Loggie, stopped 
short, and, with a glowing face, turned sud- 
denly towards him. By nature gentle as a 
child, all her feminine instincts of wrath were 
stirred by this ill-advised insinuation. 

" YoUy too !" she exclaimed, with the utmost 
indignation. "Is it possible for any man of 
generous feeUng, to be influenced by the 
paltry slanders of people he despises !" 

Lord Garstang was nearly silenced. He had 
not dreamed that Miss Balfour's placid coun- 
tenance could assume such an expression of ire, 
or her soft voice such an inflexion of defiance. 

" I am not influenced by them,'* said he, in 
a conciliating tone. "But I am willing to 
spare a friend I love, the pain of hearing your 
name coupled with injurious imputations." 

" If you allude to my cousin Hildyard, trust 
me he is too noble-minded to be misled by 
trivial gossip/' 
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" To be misledy perhaps. But that superiority 
wiU not prevent his being pained by its results/' 
rejoined Lord Garstang, glad that, as she now 
proceeded to descend the stairs, he was spared 
the reproof arising from her heightened colour, 
and the annoyance of exhibiting his own crest- 
fallen countenance. They were alone ; for 

Hermann, seeing his young lady joined by an 
EngUsh friend, had hastened down before 
them to call up the carriage ; and a few Ger- 
man or French students and artists, " bearded 
Uke a pard," and redolent of tobacco, compre- 
hend, at Midsummer, the loungers of the 
Roman galleries and museums. 

" At all events," said he, as they reached 
the last flight of stairs, " grant me your pardon, 
before we part, for my ofience in speaking 
truths to you which I believe to be wholesome, 
and which others dare not undertake. — You 
are so young, so inexperienced, to be a wan- 
derer in foreign countries under the care of a 
superannuated worldling, and superannuated 
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servant, that I ventured — that I presumed — " 
his voice almost faltered, — probably for the 
first time in his life. 

"I owe you no ill-will for anything you 
have said or done, during our short acquaint- 
ance,'' said Miss Balfour, firmly, afraid to let 
him finish the sentence so earnestly begun. 
" On the contrary, I am anxious that we should 
part as good friends as we met. For our 
paths of Ufe are distinct. Lord Garstang. We 
shall probably never meet again." 

The perfect self-possession with which she 
uttered this cold farewell, fell like a sheet of 
lead on her companion. He could not rally 
his spirits to protest or remonstrate. He was 
forced to accept his tacit dismissal. — Only, as 
he placed her in the carriage, which was now 
in waiting, he wrung her hand with an impulse 
of despair, which ought to have been the result 
of hatred rather than affection. 

As the carriage drove away, and Nannie 
perceived her young Mentor, already distant, 
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cutting with hurried steps, and his hat pulled 
down over his brow, across the piazza, a 
sudden pang seemed to impede her breath. 
Had she then the unhappy faculty of alienating 
friend after friend ? Were all the illusions of 
her girlhood, all the connections of her youth, 
to fade, one by one, into dim phantoms of the 
past, leaving her alone — how much alone — ^in 
this world of care ? — 

She was almost glad, on arriving at the 
Strada della Longara, to find that Madame 
Dum^nil was already returned from her round 
of farewell visits, — more than usually garrulous 
under the excitement of directions to be given 
for their approaching journey ; to say nothing of 
visions of future greatness to be indulged in 
and expounded, arising from the ferment rising 
and strengthening among the disaffected classes 
in the turbulent capital of la beUe France. 

She had not even leisure to perceive the agi- 
tated looks and tremulous movements^ of her 
charge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Two months had elapsed after Miss Balfour's 
departure from Kome ; and it was a beautiful 
afternoon at the close of August, clear and 
sunny, but with a gentle breeze sweeping the 
lovely valley of the Lesse, and brightening 
the jutting pinnacles of the rocks under which 
that mysterious river forces its subterranean 
channel. 

Situated on a lofty eminence among the 
cliffs, the Chslteau de Lanville, an irregular 
but imposing structure of the sixteenth century, 
commands an extensive view of the valley, 
including the high road leading from Dinant 
to Luxembourg. Such a site, selected more 
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with a view to the warhke times in which its 
foundations were laid, than to the amenities 
of modem life, lends itself little to the charm 
of cultivated gardens, or ornamental fountains. 
But, basking in the southern sun, beneath 
the extensive fa9ade of the Ch&teau, lies a fine 
terrace; decorated with vases containing flower- 
ing shrubs, jotted along an old-fashioned border 
of lavender and basil. 

There, under the shade of a towering mag- 
nolia, was placed a sofa, on which reclined 
poor Nannie, attired in the deepest mourning, 
and attended by a figure wearing a dress still 
more lugubrious than her own, — ^the garb of 
a Sister of Charity. 

At some distance, strolled the young 
Countess de Lanville, leaning on the shoulder 
of Madame Dum^nil ; no longer repudiated as 
a guest, now that her host and hostess had 
laid aside the diplomatic character which, at 
Rome, rendered them responsible for their 
choice of society. They were discussing to- 
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gether the opinion pronounced that morning 
by an eminent medical man from Dinant of 
Miss Balfour's state of health. 

Ten days after quitting Rome, she had been 
attacked by fever ; which the doctors at Milan 
declared to be the result of the mal'aria 
of the Campagna, and treated accordingly. 
But Madame Dum^nil was even then con- 
vinced, and still asserted, that the indisposition 
of her interesting charge was chiefly produced 
by mental distress. Low fever might be the 
symptom ; but the germ of the evil lay in the 
mind. The signification of this conjecture to 
Nannie, had proved the means of stimulating 
her to the exertions which had enabled her to 
reach Lanville in safety. She could not bear 
to find herself placed in the missish position 
of cherishing a secret sorrow, — a worm i* the 
bud. So little indeed did she deserve the 
imputation, that, on the very night that made 
her acquainted with the contents of Mrs. 
Vamham's testamentary letter, she had re- 

u 2 
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closed the packet, reconsigned it to the casket 
contaiDing the two miniatureSy and enveloped 
and sealed up the whole, to be never mate 
opened or dwelt upon. 

Her ailment was purely physical; one of 
those aguish fevers, so common in Italy ; 
fatal in the olden time, and even now as hard 
to shake from the afflicted frame as the vulture 
from that of Prometheus. It is true the evil 
was aggravated by a harassed mind. On the 
eve of quitting the Strada della Longara, a 
letter from her cousin acquainted her with the 
death of his mother ; and though no intensity 
of affection bound her to aunt Dorty, she was 
the last living link connecting her vdth her 
parents. Her cousin, too, in communicating 
the event, added that, for a day or two 
preceding her death, her faculties appeared, as 
is often the case, to be restored. — " She fcM*- 
gave you, Nannie," he wrote ; " forgave you 
for having broken the family compact and the 
heart of her son ; and her last tears were shed 
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over your apostasy from the faith of your 
parents. Other ill-reports, God be thanked ! 
were spared her: and, together, we prayed 
trustfully for your future welfare." 

Such words, such insinuations, preyed upon 
the mind of the already fever-stricken girl. 
What would she not have given for an hour's 
conference with the kind writer of these gentle 
remonstrances ! How cravingly did she want 
the searching counsel of a friend ! 

But instead of counsel or comfort, 'perils 
encompassed her on every side. On arriving 
at Marseilles, the tri-coloured flag was already 
displayed on the citadel. Details of the de- 
position of Charles the Tenth, and the flight 
of the royal family, filled the papers ; accom- 
panied with details of the three days' carnage, 
by which those events had been preceded, 
horrifying, indeed, to two female travellers; 
the one nervous from illness — the other from 
folly! 

What was to be done ? Marseilles was in 
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a state of excitement that rendered even a 
few hoars' sojourn scarcely endurable; and 
old Hermann was of opinion that thej should 
push on at once towards Belgium. Liberal 
pay and the exhibition of an English passport 
would, he thought, afford them safe conduct. 
Their route was accordingly made out by 
Lyons, Dijon, and Mezi^res to Dinant ; within 
a few miles of which, stands the Chateau de 
Lanville. 

The pale and attractive face of the youthful 
English traveller, resting in the comer of the 
caliche, had probably some influence in pn»- 
moting the expedition, and obtaining the cour- 
tesy which, even in the midst of the sanguinary 
struggles still prevailing, everywhere attended 
their journey. But Madame Dum&il, tri- 
umphant and overjoyed at what she called 
the downfall of the Jesuits and the Bourbons 
(invariably giving precedence to the former), 
did not resign herself without reluctance to 
such a lamentable absence of adventure. She 
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had expected to be arrested, threatened, in- 
carcerated ; and promised herself to suspend, 
by an electrifying address to the insurgents, 
the dangers she chose to foresee for herself 
and her companion. It was mortifying, there- 
fore, to hatre escaped without let or hin- 
drance. 

To compensate for this inglorious impunity, 
the venerable coquette chose to imagine that, 
throughout their journey, she had detected the 
guardianship and interference of an invisible 
protector. When Miss Balfour arrived at 
Milan, half insensible from illness, the first 
physician in the city made his appearance im- 
mediately afterwards, unsummoned. In a 
dangerous pass in the Apennines, which they 
had been obliged to traverse at nightfall, a 
man on horseback had preceded the carriage, 

mibidden, to indicate the road. At Marseilles, 
their passports had been forced through the 
forms of the Mairiey at a moment when it 
was invested by the popular party, uproarious 
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and contumacious; and at Lyons, Dijon, 
RheimSy where political excitement was at its 
height, stiU, some unseen hand and inflaence 
caused the populace to make way for them, 
like the waters of the Red Sea dividing to 
£ftvour the escape of the Elect People. 

All this she had stated to Nannie, who was 
fai too much self-absorbed to give attention to 
her vagaries. But when, op Madame Duml^nil's 
protestmg that, on one occasion, she had been 
on the point of detecting the features of their 
invisible cavalier, Miss Balfour applied to 
Hermann for confirmation of the romance, the 
old man shook his head with a gesture of 
silent negative, which he had probably learned 
during his long service in the taciturn house 
of Zelters and Co. 

" The poor, dear, romantic old lady is ca- 
pable of seeing sylphs and gnomes in chimney- 
sweeps and milliners* apprentices," observed 
the Countess, when Miss Balfour, shortly after 
her arrival at Lanville, entreated her to 
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check the wild imaginations of her gouver- 
nante. 

But even Madame Dum^nil had other mat- 
ters to occupy her mind. The discontents of 
Belgium had already begun to manifest them- 
selves in the most virulent form ; the successes 
of the Parisian press and populace having 
stimulated those of Brussels into an out- 
break. The head of the unpopular minister. 
Van Maanen, was loudly demanded ; his house 
and property were destroyed ; and a complete 
rupture between the old and new Nether- 
lands was fully expected. 

Among the Belgian nobles and burghers 
dispatched in deputation to the Hague, in the 
vain hope of obtaining concessions from the 
archi-Dutch old king in favour of his neW 
subjects, was Count L6)nce de Lanville ; se- 
lected for the service in the hope that his 
family connection with the influential Van der 
Heldes, would obtain him favourable consi- 
deration at court. 
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But this absence, this parting, the first of 
her married life, — ^to say nothing of anxieties 
arising from the prominent position taken bj 
the Conrtrai family in the national demonstra- 
tion, was pregnant with alarm to the young 
Countess. 

Fortunately, one of the few advantages derived 
by the Prince de Courtrai from his mission to 
the Papal See, was a dispensation in favour of 
Soeur Vferonique of the Sacr^ Cceur, enabling 
her to pass two months of every year in seclu- 
sion at Lanville sur Lesse ; her health having 
been injured by the atmosphere of Jette, a 
spot peculiarly liable to epidemic disorders. 
A companion was thus provided for Eglantine 
during the compulsory absence of her hus- 
band ; and, together, they wept and trembled 
over the distracted prospects of their country, — 
the rashness of L^once, — and the probability of 
a permanent separation from Cl^mence and 
Adrian. Little Eugenie was puzzled to guess 
what could be the origin of their incessant 
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tears ; inquiring whether they had been 
naughty, and who had punished them ? 

Welcome, indeed, to both would have been 
the arrival of Nannie and Madame Dumenil, 
to divert their attention from these anxious 
contemplations, but that the illness of the 
former added a thorn to their cares. Her 
endeavours to rouse herself in order to enter 
into their griefs and grievances, only served to 
demonstrate her enfeebled condition. 

Frequently overcome by the faintness and 
depression inseparable from low fever, her 
variations of colour kept them painfully on 
the alert ; and, a day or two after her arrival, 
her weakness became so alarming, that medi- 
cal aid from Dinant — such as it was — ^was 
called in; and the diagnosis of her dis- 
order pronounced at Milan, was confirmed : — 
" hectic fever combined with mental disturb- 
ance." 

It is true, poor Madame Dumenil had done 
her possible to procure such a verdict. Pre- 
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yioos to the doctor's arriTal, she had beset 
the poor sufferer with significant entreaties 
not to allow the nature of her emotiiHis to be 
suspected by those an>and her. 

** It might produce the most injorioiis re- 
sults, not only to yourself, but othen," said 
she, with a countenance clouded with mystery. 
*' Consider, my child, what additional pam 
would await our dear Countess, did she sus- 
pect your undue sympathy in the danger <^ 
her husband." 

'^ I was in hopes that disgraceful fancy was 
dismissed from your mind,'' fsdtered Miss 
Balfour, as indignantly as her enervated state 
would allow. '^ But let this be the last time, 
my dear Madame, that it is ever mentioned 
between us. I have too many real vexations 
awaiting me, to find strength iot fighting with 
windmills." 

m 

Her unusual air of displeasure tended only 
to confirm the romantic old lady's delusion ; 
and the heightened pulse and flushed cheeks 
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of the invalid, necessarily served to mislead 
the Galen of Dinant. 

But what a relief to the suffering girl, after 
these foolish, fluttering confidences, to lie still 
and silent, comforted by the presence of that 
kind Sceur Veronique, whose voice, "ever 
soft and low," was now still more subdued 
by habitual attendance on the sick. At 
Jette, her especial duty was nurse-tending in 
the infirmary; and if humane in her care of 
the fretful young pensionnaires and fractious 
old sisters, how much more of that gifted 
Nannie, whom she still loved as dearly as she 
was permitted to love any thing of this world. 
Together, they petted the pretty playful child, 
towardswhom Madame Dumenilwas constantly 
warning Miss Balfour not to allow her af- 
fection to become too apparent. Together, 
they grieved over the distracted state of the 
country; together, discoursed of that better 
land, to which Nannie believed that she was 
hastening; and where Sceur Vdronique, though 
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grieron^ disappomted in the hopes she had 
fbnned cm hearing of Sfiss Balfour's hmg so- 
jonm in Rome, was so much better a Chiistian 
than Cathc^ as to betiere that thejr should 
meet again. 

Eveiy day, asc^ was placed on the terrace ; 
and while the two friends interchanged their 
confidences with the same affectionate frank- 
ness as beside the spring in the old pine-grove 
of Hawkshill, Eglantine, restless and unhappy, 
paced the terrace ; finding a more than willing 
aoditress in Madame Dom^nil, while she re- 
counted the wrongs of Belgium, and the 
determination of its enthralled people to 
profit by the example of France, and expel 
an unpopular dynasty. Even Soeur V6ronique, 
when appealed to by her sister-in-law, gave 
evidence on the side of the Liberals; who 

» 

had entered into close alliance with the priest- 
hood of Belgium, with the view of ejecting 
the Protestant king and Court from their 
ultra-Catholic dominions. 
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But all three^ though eager for the enfran-* 
chisement of the kingdom^ could not divest 
themselves of the compunction becoming their 
sex, on hearing of the outrages which had 
deluged the streets of Brussels with blood.— 
Even their own party was now divided against 
itself; the lowest order of the Belgian people 
having turned upon the burgher guard or- 
ganised by the Liberals; in the belief that 
they were secretly abetting the Orangeists, in 
order to make good terms for themselves. 
By letters that reached the young Countess 
from the Prince de Courtrai, who was so 
deeply involved in the national struggle as to 
have been publicly named as the future so- 
vereign of Belgium, it appeared that the 
opening of the Session of the States General, 
on the 13th of September, was likely to ag- 
gravate rather than disarm the wrath of the 
mob. 

Already the insurrection had extended to 
Liege ; scarcely a day's journey from the tran- 
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qnil valley of the Lesse. And though the 
vicinity of Lanville to the frontiers of Ltixem- 
bourg, which, as an hereditary possession of 
the House of Nassau, remained faithful to 
the reigning dynasty, exercised some influence 
over the minds of the peasants, the Dinant 
doctor brought dispiriting tidings of the in- 
vestiture of Rochefort by the insurgents. 

Nothing but the express commands of 
L^once prevented the Countess from joining 
him at Brussels; whither he had returned 
from his infructuous journey to the Hague, and 
installed himself in his family residence. But 
from its proximity to the palace, the Hotel ^e 
Lanville was in imminent jeopardy. 

" This city is no longer a safe asylum for 
women, my poor Eglantine," wrote the Count. 
" My only consolation throughout this fearful 
contest — the end of which it is stiU impossible 
to foresee — is the knowledge that you, your 
child, and our dear sister, are safe in our 
happy valley of the Lesse. Were you here, 
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I should be thoroughly unmanned— thoroughly 
incapable of action : for the decisive blow 
which is to restore liberty to our country, 
must soon be struck — or never." 

In his next letter, the Count expressed his 
satisfaction that his wife had been able to 
afford shelter, at such a moment, to her dear 
" Lucille Edgermond ;" entreating her, on no 
account to sanction Miss Balfour's departure 
from Lanville; the route to England being 
impassable. At Bruges and Termonde, he 
said, the citizens were in arms. 

"And I, whose only desire is to die at 
home, and be laid beside my parents," mur- 
mured Nannie to Sceur V^ronique, on hearing 
this alarming announcement. "But I have 
no one but myself to blame. Of all that has ^ 
occurred, I was warned before I quitted Eng- 
land." 

The follovidng day, a rumour reached them 
from Dinant, that Count Fr^d^ric de Merode, 
a near relative of the Prince de Courtrai, and 
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belonging to one of the most ancient Flemish 
houses, had been shot down while heading 
a detachment of the burgher guard ; and that 
the troops of Prince Frederick of Orange, which 
now invested the city, had obtained the royal 
sanction to sack and plunder it without re- 
serve. 

Grievous was the anguish of that trembling 
wife and sister during many hours of suspense ! 
They repaired to the terrace, no longer to en- 
joy the pleasant breeze, or watch the gradual 
sinking of the gorgeous autumnal sun ; but 
to strain their eyes over the landscape, hoping 
to discern in the horizon the black speck 
which occasionally appeared in the far-away 
distance, and gradually became a horseman 
at full speed, bearing dispatches. But alasj. 

4 

this was no longer an event of daily occur- 
rence. Horses and men were scarce. All 
communication of a private nature was now 
cut off. 

They had been spending, in anxious ex- 
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pectation, the last day of September, — watch- 
ing, waiting, interrogating each other — only 
for a renewal of disappointment. A band of 
lawless ruflfians from the Ardennes had that 
morning entered the courtyard of the chS.teau; 
exhibiting countenances worthy of Claudius 
Caesar, or ticket-of-leave men ; and demanding 
money and refreshment, in terms more than 
peremptory. Asserting that the Count de 
Lanville was an employe of the defeated 
Orange party, they averred that all good Bel- 
gians were entitled to make spoil of his pro- 
perty. A considerable gratuity, and the 
threat of obtaining military succour from Di- 
nant, had at length determined their departure- 
But it was more than probable that their suc- 
cess would prompt them to return, probably 
with reinforcements, certainly with undi- 
minished audacity. 

Still, no intelligence from Brussels, to afford 
to these four isolated, helpless women encou- 
ragement or support ! — They retreated into 

X 2 
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the house as soon as deepening dusk rendered 
the landscape indistinguishable, — shivering, 
despairing, sick of their very lives.-— 

A few niinutes after they had installed 
themselves in the saloon, where a fire and lights 
were already burning, Sceur Vferonique was 
summoned by one of the upper Si^rants from 
the room. — But her advice and services were 
so often sought, both in the household and by 
the neighbouring poor, that the circumstance 
excited no attention. 

When, however,^ her return having been de- 
layed more than a quarter of an hour, she made 
her appearance with a face so ghastly pale 
under her black coif, that it was terrible to 
see, Naunie felt convinced that some catas- 
trophe had occurred. 

All soon transpired. The agitated nun fell 
suddenly on her knees before Madame de Lan- 
ville, hiding her face in her lap. — Neither of 
them had breath or courage to speak, — ^the one 
to inquire, the other to disclose. Sobs stifled 
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their utterance. It was Nannie, who, tottering 
towards them, demanded, in faltering accents, 
what had happened ? — What tidings of evil had 
reached the chateau ? — 

" Tidings of good," she replied, " as regarded 
the prospects of their country. The Dutch 
troops had evacuated Brussels. The Liberals 
were in possession of the city. But, alas I 
their dear L6once was lying at the Hotel de 
Lanville, severely wounded ! — 

Eglantine was instantly revived. She had 
anticipated a still heavier misfortune. In the 
horror-stricken face of her sister-in-law, she 
had read that all was over. But L^nce, 
though wounded, was still alive; and she 
thanked God as for a mercy. 

" Let us go to him ; let us start this very 
moment !" cried she. 

" My brother makes it his earnest request 
that at present we remain here," remonstrated 
her sister-in-law. " Prince Frederick, who 
has retreated no further than Vilvorde, will. 
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probably, when reinforced, again return to the 
attack." 

" No matter. — L^nce suffering, and perhaps 
in danger, must not be left among strangers !" 

" He is not among strangers, dear Eglan- 
tine," pleaded Soeur V^ronique. *'Your 
brother is as much with him as his pubUc 
functions will allow ; and Lord Garstang never 
leaves his room." 

" Lord Garstang ?" — exclaimed both Ma- 
dame de Lanville and Nannie. 

*' His lordship arrived at Brussels, it seems, 
on a visit to a relative residing in the Pare, 
during the first collision between the troops and 
the citizens. Instantly assuming a blouse, he 
fought by the side of L^once, till my poor bro- 
ther was struck down, — assisted in bearing him 
home, — and has since never quitted his side/' 

" May God reward him !" cried the Countess. 
But Nannie could not say " amen." A na- 
tional cause, she thought, ought not to be 
embraced on personal grounds. 
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*' How soon can we start ? — In what time 
could we reach Brussels ?" — cried Madame de 
Lanville, addressing the old family servants 
who, having heard the bad news, now crowded 
into the room. 

" It would be madness, Madame' la Com- 
tesse, to attempt departure to night," answered 
Honors, the venerable maitre d'hotel. " We 
must first send off an express to ascertain that 
posthorses are to be had. — Your own will not 
convey you further than Huy, which is still in 
possession of the Orangeists. Even if fresh 
horses are to be procured there, I doubt their 
being conceded to the family of the Comte de 
Lanville.*' 

" But the maUe-poste — the diligence ? No 
matter in what way we reach the city." 

"All public conveyances have been sus- 
pended for the last two days The chajcssee de 
Namur has been torn up by the populace, in 
order to prevent the transit of cannon." 

" But we nmst go. We must reach Brussels, 
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my good Honor^," cried the Conntess, wringing 
her hands. ** Cost what it may, I wUI make 
the attempt. A cart and team may be had, 
if posthorses are refused. When the chauss^ 
fails, we can proceed on foot." 

The old man shook his head. His young 
mistress's will was strong, — ^far stronger than 
her powers. 

" Better not attempt it to-night, Madame 
la Comtesse," said he. " Before daylight, my 
messengers will have returned from Huy, and, 
I trust, made a clear way for your depar- 
ture." 

But the anxious, impetuous wife was not to 
be dissuaded. 

" Who brought this terrible intelligence ?" 
said she, turning suddenly to her sister-in-law. 
*' Was it by word of mouth ?— or had you a 
letter ? — From whom, — ^from whom ?" 

" The messenger was a friend ; but though 
a friend, a stranger. He brought a letter of 
introduction from Lord Garstang, counter- 
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signed by the surgeons in attendance on our 
dear L6once, who certify that, at present, 
there exists no danger," 

" At present ! — ^That must have been written 
this morning. — Before to-morrow^ we may 
have lost him. — And yet, you want me to 
delay ! — But where is the bearer of the letter ? 
— Let me see him at once." 

" Perhaps, dear Eglantine, you will visit him 
in the turret-room," said Soeur Vdronique, evi^ 
dently embarrassed. "The gentleman, who 
made his way here with much diflficulty and 
much fatigue, is taking refreshment." 

The Countess had already left the room, — too 
eager to wait for explanations. The servants 
had previously disappeared. Only Madame 
Dumenil, Nannie, and Soeur V^ronique, r^ 
mained. 

" With such grief as hers, poor soul, it is 
useless to contend," observed the lattei\— 
" But for two helpless women and a child to 
force their passage through the troops, which 
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still invest the city, would be, indeed, a mad 
attempt !" — 

" Two helpless women ?" interrupted Miss 
Balfour. "Surely you do not intend, chere 
ScBur, to leave me here, solitary and unpro- 
tected? — Am I not to accompany you to 
Brussels ?" 

" Would it be wise ? Would it be well ? 
We brave the dangers of a beleaguered city, to 
attend upon a husband and a brother. It is 
our privilege ; it is our duty. But you, dear 
friend, in infirm health, disqualified to meet 
fatigue or danger, and with no justifying 
motive for the attempt, had far better remain 
at Lanville." 

" But should the chateau be attacked, as 
but yesterday you thought only too pro- 
bable ?" 

"There is a secret passage through the 
rocks, as far as the caverns of Han, known 
only to the heads of the house as a sure retreat 
in times of danger. Before our departure, I 
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will myself entrast to old Hermann the key 
and the clue." 

Miss Balfour covered her face with her 
hands. That such precautions should be 
needful, was, in her enfeebled state, as a 
sentence of death. 

" Let me go with you," said she, suddenly 
throwing her arms round the neck of the 
gentle nun. " With you, I should fear nothing. 
— I cannot remain here." 

" But you do not reflect, my dear child," 
interrupted Madame Dum^nil, who had just re- 
entered the room, after imbibing an infusion of 
orange-flower-water, sufficient to compose the 
hysterics of a whole boarding-school — " you do 
not reflect on the bad effect it would have for 
you to be braving brigades of Dutch dragoons, 
to attend the sick-bed of the Comte de Lan- 
ville ! — Such rash heroism would be interpreted 
by the world in the most cruel manner. Con- 
sider all that has been whispered on the 
subject." 
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** Whispers, I have already told you, I de- 
spise!" cried Nannie, with glowing spirit. 
" Why am I to remain here — wretched — ailing 
— unprotected, — in deference to the tyranny 
of society ?" 

" To relieve the anxiety of your attached 
friends," interposed the gentle voice of one 
who, unobserved, had entered the room, and 
approached the couch on which Miss Balfour 
was reposing ; — a gentle voice which, 
though three years had elapsed since she 
heard it last, she could not but instantly re- 
cognise as that of — her cousin Ely ! — 
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